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what it is appropriate and useful to say in London is repeated 
in Washington, where it may arouse fury. This difficulty par- 
ticularly afflicts a journal which circulates in both countries. 
If The Economist attempts, for home consumption, to expose 
the ways in which the policies of the British Government 
have exacerbated the balance-of-payments crisis, the article 
receives the flattering but embarrassing honour of being 
quoted with approval in America by those who would write 
Britain off as a hopeless case. If, for our American readers, 


The Politics 


For American readers 
Not to be read in Britain 


1. It is a gross over-simplification to say that Britain’s 
present difficulties are solely due to mistakes in British 
policy. They are an expression of volcanic upheavals in the 
economy of the whole world. 


2. In particular, it is wrong to associate the socialist pro- 
gramme of the present Government and the shortage of 
dollars as cause and effect. It is very difficult to trace any 
connection between the nationalisation schemes and the 
balance of payments. 


3. Much the largest cause of the present situation is to 
be found in the dislocation produced by two wars. Not only 
was Britain (apart from Germany) the only country that 
fought right through both wars, it was also, from its com- 
mercial position, the one most liable to suffer from any dis- 
turbance of the delicate mechanism of world trade. 


4. In so far as deliberate policies of the British Government 
have contributed to the present crisis, it is not the socialist 
policies of the Labour Party that are to blame, but the 
policies to which all parties have contributed. If there is in 
Britain today no healthy competition and wholly insufficient 
incentives to efficiency, the major blame cannot fairly be fixed 
on One party but must be laid upon the cast of mind of a 
whole generation. 


5. The “ welfare state” is not a heresy to be derided, it 
embodies the healthy aspirations of free democracies all over 
the world. All that is wrong with the British welfare state 
is that it chose a singularly inappropriate moment to take 
several very large steps forward. 


6. It is quite wrong to suppose that a change in the party in 
power would, by itself, have any decisive effect on economic 
policy. What has first to be done is to bring the British 
people as a whole to an appreciation of reality. Until that 
has: been done, no party could advance very far. When it 
has been accomplished, either party will be in a position to 
do what is necessary. Indeed, in many ways, the Labour 
Party, if it would make up its mind to face the facts, would 
be in a stronger position to serve the country. 


7. Nothing could well be more disastrous than that 
America should take sides, or appear to take sides, in the 
British general election. It would create, what does not exist 
at present, an active anti-American party in Britain, and 
might well help it to a Parliamentary majority. 
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we underline the magnitude of the British efforts at tecoveny, 
the article receives the hardly less embarrassing df 
being cited by Dr Dalton at Strasbourg as proof of ner. 
fection of the Labour Government. Truth, of Course, is truth 
the world over. But truth is also many-sided, and if there x 
to be a full understanding between the nations, differen 
facets of the truth need to be stressed in different places, 

From this dilemma there is only one escape—and that is 
for once, to give both sides of every medal. 


of the Crisis 


For British readers 
Not to be read in America 


1. For a generation past the British people have bee 
paying far too little attention to their competitive position in 
the world. It is true that the causes of most of the changes 
lie in external events. But there has been a tendency 1 
suffer them passively rather than to react vigorously. Noy 
the bitter fruits of a generation’s indifference to the rtp 
between imports and exports have ripened. 


2. In general, the doctrines of the Left, with their teaching 
that the ordinary man can make less effort to produce an 
yet consume more, have, in the hands of both parties, cont- 
buted to a situation in which Britain imports too much and 
exports too little. 


3. No other country is going to recognise any obligation 
to provide the British people with a living, no matter wha 
their services and sacrifices in the common cause. 


4. Though the policies of social security and full employ 
ment were agreed upon by the whole nation, the Labour 
Government, as the bearers of responsibility, are very much 
to blame for their stubbornness in refusing to remit anything 
of their plans even when it became quite clear that th 
assumptions about the economic climate of the postwa 
years on which they were based were very seriously wrong. 
It is not enough for a self-respecting Government merely 
say that its opponents would have been no better. 


5. There is no magic in the actions of the state that cat 
guarantee the ordinary man an income larger than he eam 
or that can promise full employment without exacting tk 
price for it. A community can easily have more welfare tha 
it can afford, in the sense that insistence on providing the 
welfare may impede the earning of the national income a 
which it depends. When that time comes, it is necessary # 
reculer pour mieux sauter. 


6. Whatever may be true in other countries, in Brita 
courage pays political dividends. Those politicians who relut 
to prolong the rosy illusions of the postwar inflation and tel 
the people soberly what needs to be done would be surprise 
at the response they would evoke. This would require from 
the Labour Party a greater effort than from the Tories. Bu 
their need to make the effort is the greater, for without 
there is a risk that the British public (or enough of them 
be decisive) will conclude that Labour, after all, has too lite 
realism and courage to be capable of governing. 

7. The British public should try to be less touchy about 
what is said in America. The real test is what is doné, 
by that test the United States Government has leant 0 
backwards to avoid anything that could be construe # 
interference in British internal concerns. The advice i 
America gives may be gratuitous ; but so are its dollats 
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g. Americans should realise that the British people are 
spiritually exhausted after what they have been through in 
the last ten years. To accuse them of being unwilling to 
make efforts to save themselves is insulting. They have made 
greater efforts than any other people and deserve credit for 
so doing. 

g. There is nothing more difficult for a democracy to 
accomplish than deliberately to lower its standard of living. 
American politicians are hardly notorious for the eagerness 
with which they impose sacrifices on the voters. They should 
not expect British politicians to do the impossible overnight ; 
it will take a little time, 


The Economics 


1. American generosity, great as it is, is not the only, or 
the main, contribution that the United States can make to 
the solution of the crisis in world trade. The chronic 
deficit in all other countries’ balances of payments is a 
reflection of the chronic surplus in the American balance. 
Equilibrium cannot be restored until America buys more 
from the rest of the world, and this is not a problem that can 
be solved solely by non-American efforts. 


2. If America were to buy less from the outside world, 
either through trade depression or for any other reason, the 
results would be disastrous. 


3. Much of the gap in the British balance of payments Is 
simply the result of the adverse movement in the terms of 
trade. This, in its turn, has been due to the long extension 
into the postwar period of wartime inflation, mainly sustained 
by the tidal wave of American demand. 


4. To have devalued sterling in a sellers’ market would 
have made Britain’s position worse, not better. On a strictly 
economic calculation, the time may not yet have arrived when 
devaluation will show a clear balance of advantage. In any 
case, it is only a small contribution to the general problem. 

§. The object of any depreciation of sterling will be to 
flood America with cheap British goods ; there must, there- 
fore, be no complaints if that is the result. 

6. Economic unity in western Europe is an imperative long- 
term project. But the economies of western Europe are much 
more competitive than complementary, and there are no 
important gains to be secured quickly from closer economic 
union. The only quick solution to Europe’s problem would 
bea large increase in American purchases of European goods. 
It would be a great pity if the inevitable gradualness of the 
approach to economic unity in Europe came to be regarded 
in America as an alibi for failure to tackle this real problem. 


_7. So long as dollars are a hard currency, some degree of 
ination in trade is inevitable. To insist on complete 
ton-discrimination is, in these circumstances, to insist that 


al commercial exchanges shall proceed at the pace of the 
slowest. 


_ 8. So long as the dollars available to the world are below 
ls needs, the world will have no option but to cut its dollar 
and cut them again. Britain cannot fairly be 

blamed for refusing to spend dollars it has not got. 
9 The British economic position is by no means as bad 
‘sit looks at the moment. The balance of payments problem 
'# ot the only one ; but it is the only one that is immediately 
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8. No efforts and no sacrifices are too great if they restore 
the pride and independence of Britain. No efforts and no 
sacrifices, however heavy, are great enough if they leave 
Britain dependent on the generosity of others. 


9. The inescapable condition of escape from the crisis is 
that there should be a sharp change in the ratio between the 
efforts that the British people put into their economic activity 
and the rewards that they expect to get out of it—either an 
increase in economic efficiency or else a reduction in the 
standard of living. 


of the Crisis 


1. British policy is still a very long way from being 
willing to do anything for dollars. There is still, for example, 
a refusal to grant “unfair” advantages—either in taxation 
or in allocation of materials or in other ways—to those who 
earn additional dollars. Until these sacrifices of policy are 
made, it cannot be claimed that everything possible is being 
done. 


2. The American “ recession,” as experienced to date, is 
a quite minor affair. Unless an economy is to be absolutely 
rigid, it would be difficult to experience a milder “ recession ” 
than this. Those who blame it for the Britisn crisis should 
take a course in economic history. 


3. It is foolish simply to sit down and wait for the prewar 
relationship between British and overseas prices to return. 
Though the sellers’ market cannot go on for ever, the buyer 
of food and raw materials may never recapture the dominant 
position he held in the 1930s. 


4. As soon as the world made up its mind that sterling 
should be devalued, devaluation became inevitable. This 
point was reached months ago and action should have been 
taken then. Every day’s delay costs {1,000,000 of the 
sterling area’s ultimate reserves. 

5. Cheapness by itself will not sell enough British goods. 
But it will provide the opportunity for a real merchandising 
effort. 


6. It is impossible for Britain to buy unessential goods from 
Europe and pay for them in convertible sterling. But there is 
suspicion that this argument is being used as an excuse 
for doing nothing in cases where something could be done. 
The recent proposals for the grant of open general licences 
for a wide range of goods from a number of European 
countries will provide a test of sincerity. It is essential 
that the British offer, when the blanks come to be filled in, 
should be found to have real substance. 


7. Britain can never hope to do a sufficient volume of 
trade except in the widest possible market. This means 
that British exports must be able to hold their own in com- 
petition with any others in the world. There is no possi- 
bility whatever of solving the British problem by bilateral 
dealings in an ever-narrowing circle of high-cost economies. 


8. Import cuts are no long-term solution. Austerity will 
be as suicidal in the long run as it is necessary in the short. 
The aim of policy should be to get into a position where 
British imports can be increased. 

g. Every other object of economic policy must, if necessary, 
be subordinated to the problem of the balance of payments— 
if only for the reason that, if it is not solved, no other object 
of economic policy will be attainable. 
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Doves Over Jugoslavia 


NEW phase has opened in the year-old struggle 
between the Communist heresiarch, Tito, and the high 
priests of the one true Marxist-Leninist faith in Moscow. 
Hitherto, the dispute has been carried on within the frame- 
work of the Cominform. The Communist parties in Russia 
and its satellites have attacked the misdoings of Tito and 
his ministers not as leaders of a state but as dissentient 
members of an international movement. Now, however, 
the Soviet Government has launched an attack upon the 
Jugoslav Government. It is no longer an internal dispute 
in an international political movement that is at stake. It is 
a clash between nation-states. 

It is probable that the Soviet Government did not intend 
to move out of the cover provided by the Cominform, but 
in the event their bluff was called. At the Paris Con- 
ference last May, Mr Vyshinky withdrew Russian support 
from the Jugoslav claims on Carinthia. Marshal Tito 
responded by sending an official Note to Russia protesting 
at this capitulation to western imperialism, It was a shrewd 
move. Russia was convicted of deserting the Slav cause 
and treating with the west, and the loss of Carinthia, which 
could have done the Tito regime some harm inside Jugo- 
slavia, was used to feed the country’s growing resentment 
against the Soviet Union. At about the same time, Tito 
began to cover his own discreet withdrawal from the Greek 
adventure—the Greek-Jugoslav frontier was effectively 
closed soon after—by accusing the Russians of sacrificing 
the Greek cause to the Macedonian ambitions of Bulgaria. 
Once again he succeeded in turning the tables on Russia, 
It is now clear that sometime last winter the Russians de- 
cided that it was more important to oust Tito than to win the 
struggle in Greece. They therefore compelled the Greek 
Communists to swallow the idea of Macedonian autonomy, 
presumably under Bulgarian tutelage. The change was 
designed to unseat Tito in Jugoslav Macedonia. In fact, it 
split the Greek Communist movement, since its realisation 
would have entailed the separation of Greek Macedonia 
from Greece. Now that the civil war in Greece is going 
badly for the Communists, Tito has forestalled the Russian 
accusation, that in closing his frontier he has abandoned the 
Communist cause, by laying the blame for the Greek 
reverses on Russia’s own Macedonian machinations. 

The Russian reaction to these shrewd attacks has been 
one of outrage and revengeful fury. The propaganda war 
against Marshal Tito has been intensified and a stream of 
insult and abuse has filled the Balkan radios. Against this 
background, a series of official Soviet Notes has denounced 
Tito as an enemy of the Soviet Union and threatened violent 
action to remove him from power. Two Notes, one 
dispatched in the middle of July, the other last week, covered 
the charge that Russia had betrayed Jugoslavia’s claims on 
Carinthia at the Paris Conference. The Russians sought to 
counter this point by accusing Tito himself of negotiating 
with the west and of having offered, as far back as 1947, to 
abandon all claims on Carinthia, save for special treatment 
for the Slav minority. The second Note not only repeated 
the charge but ended with the ominous words that the 
Jugoslav people should 

know that the Soviet Government does not regard the 

present Jugoslav Government as a friend and ally but as 

an enemy and a foe of the Soviet Union. 


Even more ominous, particularly to those who recall 
Hitler’s tactics, was a further Note dispatched a week ago 
protesting against the arrest and imprisonment of Soviet 


citizens by the Jugoslav Government. There is no secret 
about these people. They are in the main White Russ 
emigrés—* White guardists” in Jugoslav parlanceshy 
after a twenty-year residence im Jugoslavia, were caught by 
the Russian advance in 1944. Some were shot as fascist, 
Others purchased citizenship by consenting to stay behing 
in Jugoslavia as agents of the MVD, the Russian sey 
police. Since one of the factors which first created th 
breach between Tito and Russia was the Russians’ habj 
of spying extensively on their supposed friends, there cay 
be lithe doubt that the “ Soviet citizens” in question a 
White enugrés in prison for espionage. The Jugoslays hay 
shrewdly replied to the Russian Note by offering to consen 
to their extradition to the Soviet Union. The importane 
of the issue lies, however, not with the substance of th 
new dispute but with the oddly reminiscent wording of th 
Soviet Note, in which it is stated that 
the Soviet Government . . . will not tolerate such a situatic: 
and will have to resort to other more effective means to pro- 
tect the rights and interest of Soviet citizens in Jugoslava 
and to bring to order the unrestrained fascist offenders. 





Is Mr Stalin’s patience then exhausted ? Memories 
Hitler’s march into Poland in 1939 have been aroused by 
the conduct of the dispute, but it is difficult to believe tht 
the Red Army will openly march in. However, there at 
more ways of invading a country than by the dispatch d 
national armies. The MVD has its own shock troops, aid 
Jugoslavs opposed to Tito are being organised and drille 
by Tito’s neighbours—there is an “ Arso Jovanovich’ 
brigade in Bulgaria. The Russians may also hope that lol 
discontent in such traditionally unruly areas as Macedon 
and Montenegro can be fanned into rebellion. Mari 
Voroshilov has arrived in Bucharest, where Mrs Aa 
Pauker recently announced that “ the day is not far off whet 
the Tito bandits will render account to the people of Jug 
slavia.” He may well have come to preside over the nat 
phase in the struggle against Tito and, to judge by the tom 
of Communist propaganda, it could take the form of! 
concerted move into Jugoslavia by international brigadé 
dispatched by all the Cominform countries, with Russ 
participation and with the backing of the “ proletarians 
the world.” Such a development is still a matter 
speculation, but what is certain is that by one means 
another, the Russians are determined to be rid of Tit 
Their campaign against him has been so rancorous, the 
denunciations of his treachery so violent, their predicts 
of his overthrow by “loyal Jugoslay Communists ” $0 
fident, that his mere existence is a blasphemous challet# 
to the whole Soviet dogma of invincibility and i 
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He cannot be left, cocking snooks at the monolith. Even 
if open invasion does not take place, it is simply because the 
Russians still hope against hope that anti-Tito ‘Communists 
inside Jugoslavia may yet pull off the “liquidation ” of Tito 
they have so far failed to achieve. 

But why the violence, why the fury ? The western mind 
is left bewildered not only by the intensity of the Comin- 
form campaign but by the form and language in which it 
is cast. There is more here than mere disagreement, or 
even treachery. Underneath it all is the outrage reserved 
for the tremendous sins—for heresy, for blasphemy, for the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. Yet if the issue is at the deeper 
level of dogma and belief, in what has Tito transgressed ? 

By all practical tests, he is a Communist. His programme 
for collectivisation has gone farther than that of any other 
people’s republic. Socialisation of industry is complete. 
Marxist-Leninism is his official ideology. No other eastern 
European government equalled his in baiting the west— 
what other government shot down an American B47 ?—until 
economic necessity in the shape of the Cominform blockade 
drove him to look westwards. What, then, is the deep ideo- 
logical guilt staining his regime ? 

The answer explains both the depth of his sin and the un- 
reasoning fury of the Soviet reaction to it. Tito has picked 
on the one crime not included in the Marxist-Leninist 
decalogue, the one crime added by the unaided infallibility 
of Stalin, the one crime capable of unmasking the largest 
internal contradiction in the Soviet system. Whatever else 
they were, Marx and Lenin were internationalists. It is 
pethaps open to question whether they would have remained 
90 if they had had an empire to run on the scale of Russia. 
Nevertheless, the freedom and equality of Communist peoples 
ae undoubtedly written into the Marxist canons. Stalin, 
however, is not an internationalist. He is an aggressive 
believer in the absolute and total predominance of Russia. 
Tito’s crime has been from the very start simply to refuse 
the absolute domination which in Stalin’s view inheres essen- 
tially in the majesty of Russia. This view may be dressed up 
in Marxist trappings, but in essence it is the old adoration 
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of the nation-state. The challenge offered by Tito is that he 
strips off the trappings. He is as complete a Communist as 
his neighbours. The only difference is his rejection of total 
Russian control. The fact that Russia seeks to destroy him 
shows that control, not Communism, is the Soviet Union’s 
chief aim and with that admission, the ideological bluff is 
called. Russia cannot indefinitely preach internationalism to 
its satellites and practise nationalism at home. Capitalism 
itself has no deeper contradiction to offer. So Tito, who 
makes the contradiction a daily spectacle and probably a daily 
temptation to his neighbours, must go. 

The dispute has, however, wider implications than heresy 
and schism within the Communist world. Tito calls Stalin’s 
bluff not only as an internationalist but also as a man of peace. 
It is a strange irony that at this moment, under Soviet direc- 
tions, Communist parties all over the world should be stag- 
ing demonstrations, congresses and petitions for peace. Per- 
manent peace committees are set up, prominent if simple- 
minded citizens pledge themselves to support Russia’s “ fight 
for peace,” and Soviet ambassadors appear in Paris and 
Washington with pockets full of doves. 

But what sort of doves are flying over Jugoslavia ? Here, 
where a “ vital” Soviet issue is at stake, is the talk of peace 
or of war? The same government that parades its peaceful 
intentions at Lake Success or Foggy Bottom uses the lan- 
guage and the technique of Hitler in its dealings with a near 
neighbour and fellow-member of the United Nations. The 
western powers have no reason to support Tito’s regime. 
They find his ideology, even if heretical, as unpalatable as 
the more orthodox sort. But at least they can be grateful 
to him for calling the bluff of the biggest confidence trick 
in the postwar world. If the Russians genuinely prefer 
peace to the total achicvement of their national aims, they 
can begin the demonstration practically by calling off the 
dogs of war in the Balkans. If, on the other hand, they 
persevere in the present gangster campaign of violence and 
pressure against Jugoslavia, the western powers will know 
what value to place on their peace offensives and how 
seriously to take their protestations of pacific intent. 


Workers’ Participation 


RADE UNION discontent with the working of the 
nationalised industries is not likely to be allayed by the 
teport, conscientious but anemic, which the General 
Council will place before the Trades Union Congress at 
Bridlington. No doubt too many hazy hopes were reposed 
00 nationalisation from the start. Old trade union workers 
who have based a lifetime of work on assumptions about 
the class struggle are upset when a public board shows itself 
no less capable of hard bargaining than a private employer. 
Evangelists of workers’ control find themselves fobbed off 
with the reservation of a seat or two on each public board 
for trade union dignitaries—on condition that the dignitary 
pon becomes the servant of the public and ceases to 
tepresent his union. The employer himself has changed, 
and though in his new form he is politically more vulnerable 
than his predecessors, industrially he is more powerful than 
Were. It is true that the new employer is accountable to 
ment and feels the duty of enlightened behaviour 
towards his workpeople to be enjoined upon him. But the 
“sential relationship between employer and workpeople 
femains, while the established technique for conducting the 
ip has ceased to be fully applicable. 
As experience of the working of nationalised industries 
“cumulates, these facts and the hard feelings that they 


engender come to the surface. At a time when full employ- 
ment and sheltered market conditions have kept commercial 
industry singularly untroubled, the nationalised boards are 
harassed and beset by industrial disputes. The endemic 
crisis of authority on the railways and the blatantly unsatis- 
factory labour relations of the National Coal Board should by 
themselves be enough to provoke a reassessment of the place 
of the trade union in a state-owned section of the economy. 
Certain unions have in any case been explicit. The National 
Union of Mineworkers has complained to the TUC of “a 
growing sense of frustration and cynicism.” The railway- 
men have been “ extremely disappointed at not being brought 
into consultation on matters of major importance,” and com- 
plain that since the railways were taken over “ no noticeable 
change in the relationships between management and staff 
has taken place.” While questions of this kind will be 
debated at Bridlington, they will probably be overshadowed 
by the acute issue of wage and price policy. But the two 
subjects are connected. Disillusionment with socialism 
as a form of industrial organisation breeds obstinacy 
over wages and prices. On each issue the trade unions have 
to decide how far they are the guardians of the public interest 
and how far they are the workers’ pressure group. On each 
the tendency is for the national executive to play the one 
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of existence as a “ breakaway ” organisation—these depres- 
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part and the area, branch or lodge to play the other ; thus 
the unions’ own cohesion and authority are threatened. 


The threat bears not only upon each of the great indus- 
trial unions individually, but also upon the collective trade 
union movement as represented by the TUC. It may have 
been this which caused the TUC this week to perform a 
miracle of split personality, urging the Minister of Labour 
to raise the wages of shop assistants at the same time that 
it was pressing the President of the Board of Trade to cut 
the shopkeepers’ trading margins. Essentially it is the same 
dilemma which obliged the TUC, even while m continued 
to support the principles on which the Labour Government 
has organised the nationalised industries, to press for 
“ greater workers’ participation ” in their control. 


* 


It was in the compromise resolution which it passed a year 
ago that the TUC expressed its “concern” at the composi- 
tion of the boards of the nationalised industries and its 
anxiety that there should be greater workers’ participation, 
“which can only be obtained from trade union ranks,” on 
these boards. The resolution asked for extensive training 
schemes within the industries “in order to develop adminis- 
trative ability of a type which will ensure the success of 
nationalisation.” It affirmed that “at all levels ” adminis- 
trators should be chosen “ on the basis of proved ability and 
belief in the policy of nationalisation.” Nobody, at the time 
this resolution was passed, seems to have known what it 
meant. A spokesman of the General Council explained 
that there was no thought of imposing a political test on 
appointments, though what else the words about “ belief in 
the policy of nationalisation ” could mean it is really impos- 
sible to say. The General Council continued to hold that 
“ workers’ participation” on a board meant “at least one 
full-time trade union appointment in addition to any part- 
time trade union appointments that may be made.” It con- 
tinued to hold that the board must be independent of the 
trade union and the trade union must be indepen- 
dent of the board: therefore, the trade unionist members 
should, on appointment, sever their formal connection with 
any union in the industries concerned. This is the majority 
view of the trade union movement at its articulate levels ; 
and it is based on good sense. The Bank of England has not 
been taken over by the clerks, British Overseas Airways by 
the pilots, or the railways by the locomotive engineers and 
firemen—though this last point is perhaps not readily appar- 
ent at the moment. 

What, then, is meant by “ greater workers’ participation ”? 
To appoint a few more retired trade union officials would 
have no effect whatever beyond limiting further the range 
of choice open to a Minister in doing his duty, which is to 
find the most effective board of management he can. It 
might be supposed to ensure that the board believed firmly 
in the wisdom and usefulness of its task, but even that is 
speculative. It would not ensure a competent board. Would 
it even create the atmosphere of goodwill and mutual trust 
which, by the trade unions’ own statements set out in the 
TUC report, is lacking? No one who knows the state of 


feeling within the trade union movement is likely to maintain 
seriously that it would. Not only trust and confidence between 


the board and the union are needed, but trust and confidence 
between the union national executives and their members, 
and—not much less important—between the different unions 
themselves. Unofficial strikes at the docks, demarcation dis- 
putes on the railways, attempts by the National Union of 
Mineworkers to crush the Colliery Winders’ Federation out 
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sing portents at least show that the cure for malaise 
be found on the boards of the basic industries, e 

The TUC has tacitly recognised this fact, and in Makin 
proposals to the Government last month appears to have 
said nothing about its dissatisfaction with the COMPosition of 
the boards themselves. Its proposals related, j 0 
consultative machinery, to training and education, and t ih 
procedure for promotion in the industries. But even her 
they were excessively vague. Managements and tng 
unions should promote “ training in the methods and pur 
poses of joint consultation on an extensive scale.” Tyaig; 
and education within the industries “ should not be exch. 
sively technical, but should attempt to infuse into offic, 
and workpeople an enthusiasm for the success of nationalised 
industry.” Attention was drawn to the need for “ satisiy. 
tory procedure ” for promotion, and to the Post Office exper. 
ment which gives the unions a right to make representation 
about staff appointments. 

It is hard to see in these proposals much more than th 
old game of passing the buck. About the machinery of a 
sultation there seems to be little specific dissatisfaction ; j 
appears rather that the machinery does not work well enoug 
because neither side shows enough interest in it. How tk 
two insufficiently interested parties can arouse each others 
interest, or how in their present mood of disillusion they car 
infect each other with enthusiasm, is hard to see. A litt 
more machinery, a few more joint sub-committees, a mor 
active right of veto on any administrative change, a new filter 
through which appointments must pass: what will these de? 
If anything, they will make for more rigidity where flexibiliy 
is wanted. The point is well enough illustrated by th 
remarks of various unions on promotion. One union rematk 
with satisfaction that “the general principle of promotion 
from within the industry is conceded.” Another complain 
of “ the importation of people from outside.” A third ctit- 
cises the “class prejudice” which gives certain jobs to me 
with a university education. Clearly, it is the trade tniom 
themselves—and not merely the executives, but their mem 
bers—which need to adjust their ideas to a new indus 
organisation and a changing society. If the state spend 
money to produce university graduates, is it “ class preje 
dice” to give them work? Are the. railways and the ele- 
tricity supply industry to be insulated against new branches 
of engineering which might bring in technically revolutionay 
ideas ? Ought industrial democracy to work in this way? 


* 


To object to this very restrictive interpretation of indu 
trial democracy, however, is not to object to industt 
democracy itself. The rank and file of industry are naturally 
interested in knowing what is going on, in being helped ® 
better themselves by training, in understanding the method 
of promotion. Experience has shown over and over agi 
that those employers who most fully admit their employes 
legitimate interest in such things are not only the leat 
troubled by labour disputes but often commercially the mos 
successful as well. 


The doubt that must arise in the mind of anyone WH 
reflects on the industrial history of the past few years is a 
whether workers’ participation is desirable, but whether ita 
best be expressed through the trade unions. Trade umot 
after all, are, in origin, fighting bodies. Theat duty 8” 
represent their members’ interests, certainly against the o& 
ployers’, and if need be against those of the public at lag 
Are bodies whose main nature is necessarily combative 
fitted to engage in the constructive and co-operative 
of workers’ participation ? 
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Moreover, recent events have shown very clearly what 
dangers for the unions themselves lie in straying from the‘r 
original purposes. The more the leaders of the unions 
busy themselves with matters other than the advocacy of 
their members’ immediate interests—whether the distractions 
are consultation with the Government on public policies or 
collaboration in the tasks of management—the greater is the 
fikelihood that “ unofficial ” leaders will spring up who have 
no other purpose (or at least admit to no other) than to 
further the immediate claims of the membership. Trade 
unions cannot take over the management of industry ; if 
they try to do so, they will cease to be trade unions and 
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a new trade union movement will require to be invented. 

The conclusion would seem to be that the trade unions 
would do well to return to their original job of being trade 
unions, that is, of representing the workers in the two-sided 
business of collective bargaining. The attempt to combine 
combative and collaborative functions appears to be resulting 
in neither being very adequately performed. If the unions 
would confine themselves to what they can do effectively, 
the way would be open for canvassing more promising 
methods of arranging for the ungrudged and ungrudging 


participation of the workers in solving the positive problems 
of industry. 


Consolation Prize in Japan ? 


HE city of Hiroshima tras held a three-day “ peace 

festival” to commemorate the fourth anniversary of the 
dropping of the atomic bomb. The festival inciuded memorial 
rites for the victims of the bombing, a dedication of the city 
to the cause of peace and a tennis tournament for a 
MacArthur Cup. 


It seems odd today to recollect that Hiroshima was 
bombed to win a war against Japan on behalf of China. It 
is teue, of course, that the United States was precipitated into 
wat with Japan by the Japanese attacks on Manila and Pearl 
Harbour, but it is also a historical fact that Japanese-Ameri- 
can tension reached breaking point because of the steadfast 
American refusal to acquiesce in any settlement imposed on 
China by Japanese aggression ; the evidence available since 
the war on the prewar balance of political forces in Japan 
strongly indicates that the extension of the war in China could 
have been avoided, at any rate for the time being, if Washing- 
ton in 1940 or 1941 had been ready diplomatically to abandon 
China’s cause. Today, four years after the total defeat of 
Japan, China has been, for the most part, transformed into 
a political factor hostile to the United States, while Japan 
nestles, not unwillingly, under the American eagle’s protec- 
tive wing and submissively hearkens to the voice of Washing- 
ton. Control over Japan is, in fact, America’s consolation 
prize for having won a war for China. 


It is primar‘ly a matter of military occupation. The 
strength of the American position in Japan has from the 
beginning resided in the fact that the American military 
command has had exclusive authority over the whole Japanese 
homeland without any partition of the country into zones. 
Japan has been saved from the fate of Germany ; Russian 
outposts in Sakhalin and the Kurils are today within sight of 


Japanese shores, but there is no Soviet zone in Japan, so the 
Russians have not been able to set up a Communist-controlled 
administration on Japanese soil, and whatever influence they 
have in Japan has to be exerted from outside . 


The international situation being what it has become, the 
American military occupation of Japan is not confined to the 
purpose of enforcing the surrender terms on the Japanese. 
Japan, effectively demilitarised and disarmed, is no longer 
capable of regular armed resistance or aggression, and a very 
small, well-equipped military force is sufficient to keep watch 
over a nation deprived of major weapons of war. But two 
other functions remain to the American army in Japan. One 
would be to assist in the suppression of a violent internal 
revolt against the constitutional Japanese Government, were 
rebels, lightly armed from small arms dumps which probably 
survive in many holes and corners of Japan, to prove too 
strong for the Japanese civilian police. The other would be to 
repel any invasion of Japan from outside, whether it took the 
form of an infiltration of irregulars or of regular belligerent 
operations. For the latter the American forces immediately 
available in Japan would not be sufficient ; they could, never- 
theless, undertake the defence of key points until reinforce- 
ments arrived. The change in emphasis from the occupation 
of Japan to the defence of Japan was marked officially in a 
recent “ operational directive” from General MacArthur 
which spoke of the American army’s “ responsibilities of 
friendship and protection ” towards the Japanese people. An 
American officer is reported to have clarified further this 
directive by referring to a “ virtual unofficial alliance with 
the Japanese.” 


An “alliance ” with Japan cannot at present be more than 
political, since Japan is unarmed. It might come to have 
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a certain military value as well if Japan were to be permitted 
10 have some kind of “ Home Guard ” for local defence under 
American command, but nothing of this sort has so far been 
instituted. The relation so far is one of a protector to a chent 
incapable of self-defence. But it remains important to ascer- 
tain whether the client at least desires to be protected. Do 
the Japanese, generally speaking, wish to be defended by the 
Americans or is their alleged will to avail themseives of such 
protection itself merely an attitude imposed on them by 
superior American power ? Would they, perhaps, prefer to 
be protected by someone else against the Americans ? 


* 


These are questions which go deeper than any formal offi- 
cial attitude or even than parliamentary election results—in 
spite of the genuine freedom of electioncering which has been 
assured by the occupation authorities. It is not easy to esti- 
mate how far Japanese national co-operation with America 
can be described as voluntary and how far it is enforced. 
No people has more instinctive skill in the concealment of 
inner feelings than the Japanese, and as long as American 
occupation forces remain in Japan there will be inhibitions 
on Japanese freedom of speech even without a formal censor- 
ship. It is possible, nevertheless, to draw up a rough balance 
sheet of American progress in reconciliation with the Japanese 
ex-enemy and to arrive at certain conclusions with regard to 
the stability of the present regime in Japan, apart from the 
factor of direct American contro! and enforcement. 

It must be appreciated, in the first place, that General 
MacArthur finished his postwar surgical operations on Japag 
before the patient emerged from the psychological anaesthesia 
of defeat. Industrial dismantling is now a thing of the past 
in Japan, and so is the trial of Japanese generals for war 
crimes. General MacArthur has made his mistakes in dealing 
with the Japanese, but he is not afflicted by those moonbeams 
of the larger lunacy which inspire British policy towards Ger- 
many in August, 1949. He does not go out of his way to 
provoke Japanese enmity four years after the surrender. The 
Japanese have no ground for doubting that America is now 
genuinely striving to promote their economic revival, even 
though the deflationary pressure required by the “ Dodge 
Line” may have some harsh social consequences. The 
Japanese can feel that the period of destruction and punish- 
ment is over and that an era of recovery in which America 
is actively assisting them has begun. On both sides, naturally, 
calculations of interest prevail over any kind of sentiment. 
But there is, at any rate, in the new era a minimum of offence 
to the slowly, but surely, reviving national pride of the 
Japanese, and economic co-operation can develop without un- 
due disturbance from political tension. 

Over and above the political position the United States 
has gained in Japan by assistance to Japanese economic re- 
covery and consideration for Japanese national sentiments, it 
holds a great advantage in the eyes of its former enemies from 
the overwhelming and exclusive character of its victory. In 
Germany, where Berlin fell to a Russian army and Russia 
accounted for the bulk of German war casualties, military 
respect and fear have been necessarily divided in popular 
estimation between the victor nations. But no Japanese has 
any doubt that it was the United States Navy which 
wiped out the Japanese fleet, cut the lifelines of Japan’s over- 
seas empire and brought American arms to Okinawa before 
ever the atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima. 

The Japanese give no credit to Russian claims to have won 
the Pacific war by jumping into the fray when it was already 
over, and they know even more definitely that, whoever won 
the war, it was not the Chinese. The Japanese attitude is 
strongly conditioned by the profound impression American 
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war power has made on them ; they are generally cony 
that, if there is a third world war, America will win it, 
they want to be on the winning side. In this context it May be 
noted that Chinese experience has been quite different from 
the Japanese with regard to American power. The Chingy 
as a nation never saw any American power during the wa 
except for a small number of American aircraft, whereas al 
Manchuria saw the might of the Soviet Union when th 
Stalin tanks rumbled over the plains to Harbin and Mukde, 
News of naval battles never conveyed much to so Continent. 
minded a people as the Chinese. The idea that Russia i 
really a more powerful nation than America is easily oop. 
mended to the Chinese ; it does not cut any ice in Japan, 
* 


A further factor in the situation is the strength of ani. 
Communism in Japan, quite apart from American pressuy. 
The old social and political structure of Japan was a yey 
strong one, and it was intact at the end of the war; ther 
was neither a revolution to end the war as in Russia 
1917 or in Germany in 1918 nor a dissolution of the statex 
in Germany in 1945. The emperor ordered the surtende 
and has remained as an emotional rallying-point for th 
nation in defeat ; the changes brought about by Ameria 
initiative in postwar Japan have been carried out from abo 
in an orderly constitutional manner. Conditions of life hay 
been hard in postwar Japan, at any rate in the towns, bu 
the political opportunity for Communism has been very 
stricted. There has not been, as in China, a collapse of: 
state administration still only half built when the impa 
of war fell upon it ; nor a Communist party in revolt wih 
a twenty-year-old army of its own; nor a currency inflation 
utterly beyond control and ruinous to all classes except a fev 
large landowners and speculators ; nor a peasant jecquenie- 
for the agrarian reform imposed in Japan by American dire 
tive has turned some millions of Japanese tenant farmers int 
proprietors of land without need of a Mao Tse-tung ; nor: 
proletarian field for Communist propaganda immune fron 
political competition—for they have to reckon in Japan wit 
a strong Socialist party. 

Communism was virtually non-existent in Japan in 1945; 
its original leaders were in prison or exile and nobody bs 
ever claimed that it interfered to any appreciable degree wit 
Japan’s war effort. Its postwar achievement as af afi 
American force in Japan has been made possible by ti 
toleration which the Americans themselves have extended # 
it. It has had in its favour the postwar economic distress, 
pliancy of newly formed trade unions, the prestige of ti 
Communist victories in China, and the absence of any sua 
national antagonism as Communism incurs in Germany ¥ 
having to justify the Oder-Neisse Line. As a result, Comm 
nism in Japan has a larger proportionate parliamenia] 
strength than in western Germany, but still much less thant 
France or Italy. Since the last elections, the increased une 
ployment resulting from the deflationary economic polity a 
the Yoshida Government may have brought the Communist 
some new recruits; on the other hand, the arrogant 
boorish behaviour of the Communist-indoctrinated prisons 
of war recently repatriated from Siberia seems to have p* 
duced the worst possible impression on Japanese opinion. 

In general, the conclusion must be that there are no sg 
in Japan of any large-scale desire for liberation from 
American yoke by saviours from the mainland of Asia. In 
far as the great majority of the Japanese people now hate! 
genuine hope for the future within the non-Communist 0* 
of the world, they may be counted as willing supportes # 
policies designed to preserve their country from Co 
conquest. 
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NOTES 


Allocating Marshall Aid 


The plain fact about the allocation of next year’s Marshall 
aid is that there is not enough to go round. The original 
estimates of need, made in Paris earlier in the year, set a total 
of about $4,300 million. Working on this basis, the Senate 
and then the House of Representatives each cut the figure to 
wel! below $4,000 million and it is unlikely that their final 
figure, when it is at last agreed, will exceed $3,600 million. 
Meanwhile, all the estimates of Europe’s dollar needs have been 
knocked into a cocked hat by the fall in world trade which 
st in after the first quarter of this year. Britain increased its 
estimates from $900 million to $1,500 million. Other nations 
followed suit. An unofficial report puts western Europe’s 
estimated need for dollar aid as high as $6,000 million. Con- 

may vote just about half the sum, Clearly in such a 
situation it could be foreseen that none of the Marshal! nations 
would emerge satisfied. 


In the event, the gloomy forecast has been fulfilled. The 
technical committee of the OEEC, which included representa- 
tives of all the major powers and whose task it was to screen 
the various nations’ requests, has not succeeded in making any- 
body happy. Most of the nations have already expressed their 
dissatisfaction, but—inevitably—the British figures and the 
British protest have received the most publicity. The British 
request has been cut from $1,500 million to about $850 million 
and Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, the chief British delegate, has 
denounced the allocation as miserly, refused to accept it and 
accused the screening committee of discrimination. It is this 
last charge that carries most dynamite politically. All alloca- 
tions are miserly compared with the original requests. Getting 
a quart of aid out of Congress’s pint pot makes discontent 
certain, But discontent is one thing, discrimination another. 
Have the British, in fact, been subjected to particularly 
unfavourable treatment ? 


This matter, together with all other allocations, have now 
been referred to M. Marjolin, Secretary of the OEEC, and to 
Baron Snoy, the Belgian chairman of its Council. Both men 
ae neutral, the former as an international civil servant, the 
later as the representative of a nation whose allocation was 
fixed in advance—Belgium received a promise of $312 million 
in June. It is to be hoped that they can reach some com- 
promise. Otherwise, the OEEC must confess defeat and hand 
over the task of allocation to the ECA in Washington. And 
such a step might well be suicide. 


* * * 


Discrimination in the OEEC ? 


_ The question whether there has been actual intentional 
ion against Great Britain in the technical committee 
ot the OEEC cannot be finally answered until all the figures 
wt available. Only then can it be established whether the 
cus imposed on the British programme were greater in size 
ind less reasonable than those imposed on others. The cut 
‘ustained by Britain is punitive, but cuts in other programmes 
we rumoured to have been almost as great. The British 
certainly confused the situation by announcing earlrer in the year 
that could make do with 25 per cent less than last year— 
about $950 million—and then only six weeks ago increasing 
estimate by about $500 million ; nevertheless, there does 
*em to be some reason for complaint in the atmosphere in 
which the British difficulties have been discussed. 
wan first Place, the Europeans, particularly the French, have 
iis orgotten being lectured by Sir Stafford Cripp. last Christ- 
tha’ In the second, the anti-planners are delighted at evidence 
siithineiee does not reduce deficits any more rapidly than 
liberalism. The result has been a certain unholy delight 


M1 


OF THE WEEK 


in British troubles and this mood may have induced the Tech- 
nical Committee to skimp its examination of the British pro- 
gramme, to lop it unmercifully without proper consultation 
with the British delegates or other expert committees and to 
ignore the peculiar difficulties with which Britain is faced. For 
instance, although Britain is the largest importer of basic food- 
stuffs and is therefore most dependent upon them, only in 
Britain’s case did the Technical Committee, apparently, cut the 
import of bread grains 

Nevertheless, in spite of the mischievous mood of some 
experts and the understandable indignation of the British, the 
fact remains that Marshall aid is too little by about $3 billion 
and that the gap can only be overcome by a concerted effort on 
the part of all the Marshall nations ; the depressing feature of 
the Paris talks at present is not the evidence of cuts—they are 
inevitable—but of a declining desire for genuine political 
collaboration. 


* * *® 


Economics at Strasbourg 


The debate on Europe’s economic plight occupied the 
main attention of the European Assembly at Strasbourg this 
weck and whatever the political leanings or economic philoso- 
phies of the delegates, on one thing they were agreed—ihe 
really disastrous state of the European economy. Some wisely 
pointed to the long-standing causes of the disease. Lord 
Layton, for instance, was able to call on his vast experience 
of European economics to remind the Assembly that the causes 
he put forward in 1927 for Europe’s economic decline—world- 
wide industrial changes, growth in Eurcpean customs barriers, 
the emergence of the United Siates as a creditor and Russia’s 
economic autarky—are all present tcday in an even more acute 
form. Other delegates—Mr David Eccles among them— 
pointed to the deterioration of European conditions over the 
last year when, in spite of Marshall aid and the need to 
co-operate against Communism, European currencies were no 
nearer convertibility, trade barriers no lower, the dollar deficit 
actually larger than in 1948. “Taken as a whole Europe is 
going downhill.” 

So much was not denied by any speaker. Most of them 
were equally agreed that no nation could find a solution in 
isolation—British Labour delegates were the exception. One or 
two of them seemed to believe that full employment could be 
defended in Britain with or without a maintenance and growth 
of international trade. But as us al, the diagnosis produced 
more unanimity than the cure. Scattered through all the 
delegations were supporters of the creation in Europe of a 
“single unified market,” tut they are certainly a minority. 
More support could be mustered for the belief—fully con- 
firmed from experience by the Benelux delegates—that con- 
vertibility of currencies must precede any customs union and 
that tariff changes amount really to little unless the currency 
problem is solved first. It is difficult to estimate at this stag: 
the amount of support that can be secured for any proposal 
that contains more than mere platitudes, but the suggestion 
that the convertibility of currencies, tariff concessions and a 
joint attack on the dollar deficit should be Europe’s first 
priorities looks at this moment the most likely proposal to 
secure general support. 


Such projects should, in strict logic, already be far advanced 
in the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation at 
Paris. Unfortunately, the OEEC has worked to a great extent 
as the geographical coincidence of nineteen governmental 
delegations, not as a single European agency. There is, there- 
fore, likely to be considerable support at Strasbourg for the idea 
that a permanent Economic Commission of the Assembly 
shold be set up to work with the OEEC and to report to the 
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Council of Ministers. The European Movement has already 
secured forty supporters for such a move and it may well be 
the chief outcome of the Assembly’s economic deliberations. 


*- * * 


The TUC’s Dilemma 


It is unfortunate for the prestige of the TUC that at 
the very moment when its General Council is exhorting the 
unions to continue their support of wage stabilisation it should 
be bickering with the Minister of Labour over his reluctance 
to implement the proposals of certain Wages Councils for 
increasing the pay of shop assistants. It is equally unfortunate 
for the Government that the proposals should have come in 
the very trades in which the Board of Trade is seeking to 
enforce price cuts. 


The difficulty has arisen because Mr Isaacs, the Treasury 
having forcibly reminded him of the White Paper on Personal 
Incomes, delayed giving his authorisation to the proposals of 
eight retail Wages Councils for raising the minimum rates of 
workers by about 5s. a week in grocery, drapery, furniture and 
bookselling. Usually, Ministerial approval for the recom- 
mendations of a Wages Council is regarded as a formality, but 
the Minister is not bound to give his sanction, and it is highly 
undesirable that any such tradition should grow up. The 
union concerned protested against the delay, and appealed to 
the TUC to intervene with the Minister. Having failed 
with Mr Issacs, the TUC finally appealed to the Prime 
Minister to resolve the argument, and, on the wider issue, to 
assure them that there was no intention of departing from the 
traditional policy of non-interference with collective bargaining. 

The proposed increases in the minima are not in themselves 
exorbitant, and indeed in many cases workers would already 
be earning considerably more. The new rates would range 
from £4 13s. 6d. for male shop assistants in the country to 
£5 4s. in London, with proportionate increases for women and 
juveniles. For bookshops the proposed rates would be {5 in 
the country and £5 ros. in London. 


There are probably good humane reasons for these increases 
—shop assistants since the days of Mr Polly have often been 
casualties in the battle for a decent standard of living. But 
any increase now would strengthen the arguments of the retail 
distributors against a lowering of distributive costs—organised 
labour cannot demand a lowering of retail prices and a raising 
of distributive costs at one and the same time. Secondly, wage 
increases for shop assistants may tend to perpetuate the swollen 
army of labour in the distributive trades at a time when it is 
urgent to drive labour out of distribution into more pro- 
ductive work. 


* * * 


The Communist Bid 


The newly-published programme of the Communist 
Party* would make an admirable (though rather elementary) 
text for a class in civics, logic, or for that matter English. 
“Comment,” the teacher might invite his pupils, “on the 
proposition that ‘the rise in production and profits, while 
wages are kept down, is speeding up the growth of unemploy- 
ment in Britain.’ (Current unemployment, 1.2 per cent ; last 
month, 1.5 per cent.) Or ‘Britain is being dragged in the 
wake of an America ruled by millionaires.’ (Compare American 
presidential election results.) Or ‘The rich were never better 
off. The tiny handful of capitalists, landlords and coupon 
clippers in 1948 received £2,922 million after paying tax ; this 
is 4/sths of the year’s earnings, after tax, of the entire British 
working class.’ (Note non-sequiturs ; also inclusion, in the 
term ‘tiny handful,’ of the whole body of holders of national 
savings certificates.)” 
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So much for the introductory section ; to pursue the 
method throughout would be tedious. The party 
all-round increase in wages, equal pay for equal ” 
“full freedom for the unions to enforce their just claims ” 
employers ”"—including, presumably (as in the new i 
racies ?) those public boards against which most “jus, Claims? 
are now outstanding. The unconscionable profits of Middk. 
men must be axed to cheapen retail goods ; the 
play a “vital part” here, though given the general identity «f 
their prices with those charged by private enterprise they mug 
presumably be earning unconscionable dividends, Purchay 
tax, on all but Juxuries, must go, food subsidies be maj 
or increased, a capital levy imposed, “ big ” holders of Datong! 
debt (including, presumably, friendly societies ang ttade 
unions) must suffer a §0 per cent Cut in interest, and of cours 
military expenses must be drastically reduced. The bogn 
of nationalised industries must be “purged” and resiafies 
with workers’ nominees subject (like Commissars, pethap) 
to recall by the rank and file. Building and building materials, 
the Merchant Navy, the chemical, engineering and food pto- 
cessing industries, banking and insurance, and the land should 
all be nationalised. The section on foreign policy can be taken 
as read. That on the social services outbids both Tories anj 
Labour—which takes some doing—and minor items en th 
agenda include the abolition of the House of Lords, and yots 
for all at 18. 


One would like to see the budget, in terms either of finan 
or of manpower, corresponding to the economic sections ¢ 
this programme—a veritable Niagara out of a pint pot—bu, 
of course, it bears no relation whatever to the policies whid 
a Communist (or fellow-travelling) British Government would 
have to pursue. No one knows better than its framers tha 
it is merely a piece of pie in the sky. 


* * * 


Lausanne and the Arab Refugees 


It is now a full month since the Isracli and Arab delep- 
tions re-met the United Nations Conciliation Commissiones 
at Lausanne, and the eyes of both the Commus:icners and th 
Israclis are on the clock. There is only another month op 
before the Assembly meets. By then, the Commissioners mus 
have a report ready. By then, the Israeli representatives a 
hoping that the concessions which they have offered in the las 
four weeks will have produced a settlement. For they hare 
a feeling that if matters are once more referred to the delegaits 
of all nations, the Assembly may try to exact from them tk 
acceptance of more refugees, or the making of more territond 
adjustments than they would care to have to suggest to ik 
people of Israel. 


It was they who set the ball rolling at Lausanne. As sot 
as they reassembled after the recess, it was clear that the 
were endowed with wider powers than they had had in Jum 
They let it be known that, if the Arab delegaticns would com 
mit themselves—as they had not so far done—to an admissi 
that the Lausanne negotiations were worth continuing in tk 
interests of achieving “ final settlement ” and a “ just and pe 
manent peace,” they—the Israclis—were ready to accede © 
the Arab wish to place the refugee question at the top of th 
agenda. The Arabs agreed to the condition. Meantime, som 
progress was being made, in sub-committees, towards agit 
ment on technical questions such as the unfreezing of 
funds blocked in Israeli banks, the means of salvaging 
orange groves by the return of workers and managers, and it 
method of handling the re-entry of Arab women and 
wishful of accepting the Israeli offer to re-unite families. 


On August 2nd the Israelis made a firm offer to re-admi 
100,000 of the refugees to Israeli territory, subject to two ms 
conditions. The first was that the offer should be pat d! 
plan for refugee settlement in all surrounding countries. 
second was that it should be part, also, of a final peace stil 
ment. Lesser stipulations were that they must, for 
reasons, screen the persons re-admitied, and that they. mus 
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as with Jewish immigrants, be entitled to dictate the locality 
of resettlement. 

The representatives of the four neighbouring Arab states, 
though visibly disappointed at the smallness of the figure (for 
the great majority of the refugees want to go back to where 
they used to live) expressed readiness to make a corresponding 
offer. Lebanon, Syria and Jordan suggested the figure of 
100,000 each, and Egypt 125,000 for settlement in the Gaza 
strip. Settlement of 525,000 would not absorb all the destitute, 
but it would break the back of the problem. But talk with the 
Arab delegations at once reveals that, their coffers being empty, 
their offer is contingent upon payment by someone else for 
the resettlement schemes. “The land and the goodwill,” they 
say, “will be our share.” ‘Thanks to broad generalisations 
about expenditure upon development in the Middle East 
uttered this year by President Truman, Mr Trygve Lie and 
others, they are confident that America will pay. Mr Paul A. 
Porter, the new American Commissioner, thereupon flew to 
Washington to inquire what moneys would be available. He 
returned to Lausanne this week. If he is empty-handed, the 
outlook is black. 


But even if the money is forthcoming, all barriers to settle- 
ment are not down. Mr Ben Gurion, when he announced the 
offer to take in 100,000 Arabs to the Israeli Knesset (parlia- 
ment), met with a degree of opposition that is said to have 
surprised him. Both left and right were against him. He 
admitted that the offer had been made under pressure from 
the United States Government. The murmurs grew, and 
Dr Sneh, the former head of Haganah, walked out. He 
explained that the figure would include 25,000 Arabs who 
had already returned, and perhaps a further 15,000 wives and 
children already scheduled to rejoin the heads of their families. 
These parings of the figure are unlikely to satisfy the Arab 
delegates, who are encountering a like volume of criticism 
from their home parliaments and publics. Even if adequate 
funds for resettlement are forthcoming, therefore, the Com- 
missioners still have a long job ahead. 


x x * 


Arab League Prospects 


The Commissioners are not the only people in the 
doldrums. The Arab League shares their plight. Its political 
committee was due to meet on August 20th. But the Syrian 
coup d’état upset the plan. The postponed meeting will now 
take place on August 30th. Marshall Zaim’s death will remove 
one contentious item from its agenda, for his very existence 
created a deep rift between its Hashimite members—Iraq and 
Jordan—who hated him, and their rivals, the Egyptians and 
Saudi Arabians, with whom his relations were good. Neverthe- 
less, there remain several sources of internal friction. One is the 

© negotiations ; another is an Iraqi proposal that the 
League’s whole charter shall be revised, the purpose being to 
reduce Egyptian preponderance in its affairs. A third is the 
Prevailing conviction that heads must be made to roll over 
tine. In preparation for this scene, it is said, Assam 
Pasha, Secretary-General of the League, has already drafted 
his resignation. 

Will the League dissolve into its component parts—one 
Asiatic, and interested chiefly in a greater Syria of some kind, 
and one African, more concerned with the Sudan and Libya— 
of will it find some material with which to patch its cracking 
fabric? There is one topic only that will serve it for patching 
i and that is criticism of great Power tutelage of 

peoples. The targets for attack are getting fewer, 
two still remain. One is the United Nations Assembly’s 
of Tripolitania ; the other is France, for its treatment 
m in French North Africa. 
Triuiotbtedly, there will be capital to be made out of the 
a tanian situation. As is well known, the British have 
sways favoured Libyan independence after a few years of 
trusteeship and the French have always opposed it 
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because of its political repercussions upon their adjoining 
Moslem dependencies. Out of respect for French and Italian 
feelings, the Anglo-American partnership has devised several 
compromises that do not please the Arabs. The latest, it is 
said, is an agreement that, subject to French retention of 
the Fezzan, the rest of Libya shall become a federation 
moving towards independence under British administration 
and under the “permanent” supervision of a five Power 
board of guardians. Here is one topic on which Arab unity 
can be anticipated. 


* 


It is, for the present, a better one than is sponsorship of 
the French North African nationalists. For these are out of 
luck. They were in the ascendant during the first years after 
the war, when to France’s uncertainty over the shape of the 
French Union was added a disastrous five-year succession of 
droughts—that of 1945 being the worst the area had known 
since 1856. Today the scene has changed. Their territories 
are participating in France’s economic recovery. Some of 
them have served on the new assemblies and councils that 
the French have devised in order to increase local self govern- 
ment, and they are therefore more divided than they were. 
Lastly, they are not at one between themselves, since Algeria 
and Tunisia resent Morocco’s assumption that it is—as it 
were—the Egypt of the west. On balance, therefore, the 
outlook for next week’s Arab League meeting is not bright. 
The agenda contains more doses than pick-me-u,)s. 


Imports into the United States 


The preliminaries for the Washington financial talks have 
been marked by much sound advice from Americans to Euro- 
pons to fill the dollar gap, not by cutting dollar imports, but 

y the much more desirable alternative of expanding their 
exports to the United States. The point will be well taken 
on this side of the Atlantic. But it may be desirable to remind 
the Americans that the two-way expansion of trade for which 
they plead depends on their readiness to receive imports as 
much as on the capacity of European countries to deliver the 
goods on competitive terms. Mr Hoffman was guilty of some 
disingenuousness when, in a recent reiteration of this very 
sound piece of advice, he pointed out that the American tariff 
was now no higher than in 1914 and suggested by implication 
that the tariff provided no bar to the expansion of exports to 
the United States. It is true that the United States has 
remedied some of the absurdities of the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
and has in general reduced the level of import duties approxi- 
mately to that which prevailed in 1914. But in 1914 the United 
States was probably the most highly protected country in the 
world, and today its tariffs are absurdly high, given the position 
of the United States as the world’s greatest exporting and 
creditor power. A few examples taken at random from the US 
tariff schedule will suffice. The US rate of duty on imports of 
machinery is in general 12} per cent and rises to 40 per cent 
in certain cases such as textile machinery. On bicycles the 
duty ranges from 15 to 30 per cent ; on clocks the specific duties 
are equivalent in some cases to ad valorem rates of over 200 per 
cent. Cutlery pays 25 to 35 per cent, glass up to 40 per cent, 
boots and shoes 20 per cent, hosiery 50 per cent, Wilton carpets 
30 per cent, blankets 30 cents per Ib. plus 30 per cent 
ad valorem duty. 


Superimposed on these high duties is the fact that the 
American tariff is operated with a pernicketiness and within 
the context of a set of regulations which are obviously imbued 
with a traditional hostility to imports left as a relic from the 
days of America’s high protectionism. Beyond this there are 
all the restrictions which the United States still places on 
various types of foreign enterprise attempting to operate in its 
territory, of which shipping is the most notorious. Everyone 
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will agree that the best solution of Europe’s balance of pay- 
ments crisis is to be found in the expansionist direction. It 
is 10 be hoped that the British representatives in the Washing- 
ton discussions will not fail to stress how much the United 
States themselves can do in order to secure that this is the 
way which will in fact be chosen. 


* * * 


Plan for the Clyde Valley 


The Clyde Valley Regional Plan (HMSO £4 4s.), prepared 
by Sir Patrick Abercrombie and Mr R. H. Matthew, and now 
published after a considerable delay, is an impressive survey, 
well illustrated with maps and diagrams, of Scotland’s main 
industrial area. The Clyde Valley has strong resemblances 
to the north-east coast of England, the subject of another 
recent master plan (discussed in The Economist on August 6th). 
lis prosperity is largely dependent on the three ktasic industries 
of coal, steel, and shipbuilding, and, like the north-east, its 
coalfields are in a state of decline. The problems of urban con- 
gestion and sprawl, of spoilt and derelict land, of unstable 
employment, and of chaotic lay-out are present in full measure. 


REGIONAL PLAN 
Boundory of Green Belt 
— Exinting 0nd proposes ieoutirie’ trea 
Possible site for retocotion of Stee! industry 





In two respects, planning problems are especially aggravated. 
Living conditions on Clydeside are worse even than in the 
depressed industrial areas of England. “It is not too much to 
say that, if a reasonable standard of living is to be aimed at, 
the major proportion of the communities of the region require 
complete replacement within the next 25 years.” The task of 
reconstruction is thus exceptionally arduous and costly—for not 
only ought proper houses and amenities to be provided on a 
vast scale, but much derelict land needs to be cleared and laid 
out afresh. Moreover, any such programme will be expensive 
in terms of land. Densities of 700 persons to the acre are to 
be found in Glasgow, and 400 to the acre is common, yet the 
planners insist that 140 persons to the acre ought to be an 
absolute maximum. But to rehouse the congested city-dwellers 
means encroaching on the first-rate agricultural land of the 
Clyde basin, which provides a high proportion of Scotland’s 
supply of fresh milk. 


The remedies favoured by the planners have a familiar ring. 
They seek to improve employment prospects by diversifying 
industry ; to relieve overcrowding by building three new towns 
and by rehabilitating and enlarging many existing ones; to 
create and enforce a large green belt of agricultural land ; and 
to establish a much improved and co-ordinated system of com- 
munications. In addition, the authors of the plan argue that 
the present system of local government is quite unequal to 
the programme of reconstruction which they propose. They 
urge that the middle and lower portions of the Clyde basin 
(an area smaller than that covered by the plan and containing 
it present about 1,800,000 persons) ought to be treated as a 
ingle economic and social unit, and brought under the control 
a single planning authority. 
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Will the Plan Work? 


The social desirability of the Clyde Valley Plan is 
in question ; but its feasibility is another matter. In the first 
place, as in all these regional plans, it is doubtful jf the 
authors have paid enough attention to the cost. Vast scheme 
of social rehabilitation and betterment must be largely financed 
by the National Exchequer, and the Exchequer is no 
a willing paymaster. It is very natural that planning gp. 
sultants, asked to do their best for a despoiled region, shoyig 
advocate extensive and rapid schemes of improvement; but, 
in the interests of effective action, a little more realism ough 
to be injected into their terms of reference. 


In the second place, has the plan a sound industrial basis} 
It is possible to do little more than pose the question, sing 
many factors—the future location of the Clyde steel i , 
for imstance—are uncertain. The decline of the Lanarkshir 
coalfield, however, may necessitate an exit of population from 
the region as well as considerable movements within it, By 
and large the planners recognise this point. They wish w 
encourage the migration of miners to the expanding coalfields 
in the East of Scotland and in Ayrshire, and they ask the 
Government to take new powers to prevent industrial co- 
gestion on Clydeside. But it is possible even so that the plan 
assumes a larger population than the region can profitably 
maintain. 


It is disturbing to find an obvious reluctance among som 
local authorities on Clydeside to put into effect the proposis 
made in the plan. Many towns are too anxious to maintain 
their own rateable value to have regard to the general pro 
perity and well-being of the region, an attitude which justifies 
the case for establishing a single planning authority. Even 
if this is done, a failure in co-operation by individual lec! 
authorities can wreck any plan—as is illustrated by the current 
decimation of London’s green belt. If more realism is needed 
in regional planning, a little more idealism in local government 
would be equally welcome. 


* * * 


Burma on the Up-grade 


The Burmese Government of Thakin Nu now stems to 
have got through the worst of the crisis to which it ws 
subjected by simultaneous armed revolts of Communist’ 
“People’s Volunteers” and the Karen minority. The rebels 
have failed to take, or to isolate, Rangoon, and up-countly 
the Government has regained contro] of large areas previousl) 
lost. Oil from the wells in central Burma has again comt 
through under convoy after supplies had been interrupted for 
five months. The effect of the fighting on rice exports hs 
not been quite as bad as was anticipated. There are indeed 
encouraging signs of a slow, but sure, political and economt 
recovery, after a period of disorder which threatened the col 
plete disintegration of the Burmese state. 

The Government has been able to profit from the lack d 
unity among its enemies, for though the Communists 
Karens have occasionally co-operated in attacking Governméll 
forces, few of the Karens have any ideological leaning 
Communism, and no firm alliance between such diverse forts 
has been found possible. Moreover, the Karens have bad 
no clear-cut programme for their revolt, beyond their enmity 
and distrust for the Burmese; they are too scattered. 9 
graphically to form a separate state, and they are not SU® 
enough to dominate Burma as a whole. They are not Will 
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4 BONUS OF MORE THAN 800,000 





In September, 1947, the “Daily Mirror’’ had a 
daily sale of just under 3,700,000. This was the 
second largest daily sale in the world. Advertise- 
ment space, at that time, cost £14.16.4d. per 
column inch. 


Now, the “Daily Mirror’’ has a daily sale of over 
4) million. This is the largest daily sale in the world. 
Advertisement space still costs £14.16.4d. per 
column inch. Thus, you can tell your story to 
more than 800,000 extra families at no extra cost. 
Most of them are young families, too—families 
who are still forming buying habits which may 
last for the rest of their lives. 


Are you taking advantage of this bonus ? 








Daily Mirror 


@ HIGHEST DAILY SALE IN THE WORLD 


@ LOWEST ADVERTISEMENT RATE 
PER THOUSAND 


Made in England 
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pounds, paying its way, proving itself your shrewdest office 
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**Recordon"* discs can be used over and over again for an 

indefinite number of times. Old messages can be instantly erased 

and new ones recorded. 

For high level, confidential messages, you can enjoy the added 

safeguard of ** Recordon ’’ ‘‘ Codit ’’ Scrolls which ensure that 

your recording is intelligible only to one other selected individual. 


@ One machine for recording and play-back. 
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with a man than an address!”’ 
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1 dR: Sydney last month, Johannesburg last week .. . 
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New York next week! As my firm’s export manager, 
I find it pays to do business with a man and not 
just an address. Correspondence is cut to the bone, 


misunderstandings are prevented, problems are 
solved on the spot. 


> That’s where Speedbird service and B.O.A.C.’s 
150,000 miles of world-wide routes come in. B.O.A.C. usually flies 
where I want to go, and Speedbird service gets me or my freight there 
in a hurry and on schedule. Arranging my trips is easy —I leave 
everything to my local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent. 

About the actual flight — it’s good, really good. Everything from the 
prompt, courteous attenton to the complimentary meals reflects 
B.O.A.C.’s 30-year-old tradition of Speedbird service and experience. 
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among themselves on their aims, and it seems that sooner or 
later they will have to accept the large measure of autonomy 
within the Burma Union which the Burmese Government has 
offered them ; some redistribution of population may be re- 
quired to save outlying Karen villages from massacre. 

The Burmese Government has drawn much strength and 
prestige in its ordeal from the support it has received not only 
from Britain, which by itself might have been more em- 
barrassing than advantageous for Burmese nationalist leaders, 
but from India, which cannot be suspected of lack of sympathy 
for the independence of Asian peoples. The Burmese Foreign 
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Minister, U Maung, has now made a journey to London and 
Washington to call the attention of the British and American 
Governments to his country’s efforts and requirements. As a 
country of such abundant natural resources, Burma must come 
high on the list in any scheme for “ Fourth Point ” economic 
development in Asia once order is restored and there are 
some guarantees against the misuse of foreign aid and the 
confiscation or looting of foreign property. Apart from any 
future expansion, there are losses from civil war damage 
estimated by the Burmese Government at 300 million rupees 
to be made good. There is further the question of military 
supplies, to enable Burma not only to restore the authority 
of the central government in its own territory, but also to 
guard its frontier (partly still undemarcated) towards China, 
which may become one of the world’s danger zones if and 
when Yunnan is subdued by the Chinese Communists. 


* * * 


The Curtain Falls on Annecy 


The main part of the Annecy trade and tariff confer- 
ence is now over. This long drawn out third session cf the 
nations adhering to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade ended inevitably on a note of gloom. Never since the 
proposed International Trade Organisation began to take form 
in 1945 have the prospects for the immediate application of 
the ideals of free and multilateral trade for which it stands 
appeared as dim as they do today. The chairman of the 
Annecy conference, Mr Dana Wilgress, Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London, admitted this regression. He predicted 
a further increase in barriers to international trade under the 
escape clause of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
iwhich allows a member to apply restrictions “to safeguard 
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its financial position and balance of payments.” Mr 
pointed out that it was unlikely that Britain would be the 
member which would have to seek the protection of this 
escape clause. But in prophesying this retreat from the ult. 
mate icicals of the International Trade Organisation \, 
Wilgress was careful to stress that he was only speaking of th 
short-term and he made a plea to the delegates not 0 lox 
sight of the main objectives of the General Agreement anj 
of the ITO Charter of which it is the precursor when defending 
the position of their particular country. 


One of the disappointments suffered by the British 
tion at Annecy was the deferment to a later date of the Propos| 
to give provisional -ffect to the section of the ITO Charge 
permitting international commodity agreements to proteg 
producers and consumers from violent price fluctuations. Th 
British initiative on this point could be taken as a solid hin 
that the extension of commodity agreements of this kind yi] 
be one of the main proposals te be made by Britain in iy 
coming talks on the dollar gap in Washington. The suggestion 
was very coolly received by the US delegation at Annecy ani 
its consideration has been remitted to the next session of 
signatories of the General Agreement which is to take place in 
February, 1950. 

The tariff negotiations which occupied most of the time of 
the Annecy conference are stil] not complete. They should, 
however, be finished by September roth, and it is on that date 
that the new schedules of tariff agreements negotiated betwen 
the eleven additional nations which have now joined the gener 
agreement and the 23 original members will be open for sign- 
ture. No spectacular reduction in the tariff walls need be 
expected as a result of these new agreements, of which the 
details will be published in the course of the next few days. 
But so far as they go, they mark a further reduction in 
tariff walls and thus carry on the good work which wa 
achieved in the Geneva negotiations in 1947. 


* * x 


New Turn in the Greek War? 


As Greek military forces press on from Vitsi to Grammes, 
the government in Athens finds itself faced with three other 
urgent aspects of the civil war. First, there is a growing 
clamour to press the victory home and _ invade Albania 
Secondly, as Mr Paul Hoffman, the Economic Co-operation 
Administrator, has just warned the Greeks during a three dy 
visit, the economic struggle must continue to be fought wih 
the same tenacity as the military one. Thirdly, Greek honouw 
and good sense is wrestling with the desire for punitive revenge; 
only five days ago another 53 people were sentenced to death 
by a military court at Florina. 


The Albanian Government has certainly done everything it 
its power to invite and deserve punitive action, but fears o 
an invasion by Marshal Tito’s forces in the north have @ 
present driven it to play a more cautious role in the Greek 
civil war. Tirana has lately announced that it is disarming 
Greek rebels who cross the border—a statement omitted, 
incidentally, by all Russian news announcements, although 
Moscow has probably now decided to abandon support for it 
failing puppet, the Greek rebel leader, Zachariades. And 
whatever the provocation offered by Albania, it would be folly 
to launch a Greek assault across the Albanian frontier, risking 
as it would, a general Balkan conflict, and even a collapse 
Greece’s own still very hesitant success. 


It is none the less the brighter military prospects which # 
putting new emphasis in Athens on economic recovery 
political reform, And nothing can excuse the vicious and 
appalling savagery of the sentences still being passed on tht 
enemies of the regime. Greece is proud of its efforts © 
reconvert Communists on the island of Makronisos. Its 
are sustained by the inspiration as well as the positive help pi 
vided by the free democracies of the west. Yet all this 
prejudiced by the atrocious record of over 700 people 
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executed in cold blood this year. Some of this butchery 
represents personal vengeance wreaked by minor officials. But 
fnal responsibility lies with the Government leaders and it is 
for them to stop it. The world war with Communism is not 
between the extreme Right and Left, but between decent, 
freedom-loving men and women and the police state. And 
until the Greeks’ fascist tendencies can be scotched once and 
for all, the regime may find it impossible to establish the 
measure of internal political unity necessary for a lasting peace, 
whatever the outcome of the present fighting. 


* * * 


Chinese and Mongols 


In the last few weeks the Chinese Communists have not 
only been advancing southward, but also westward. They 
have moved from Shensi into the north-western Chinese pro- 
vince of Kansu, and are apparently about to capture its 
provincial capital, Lanchow. Further north they are moving 
from the former “Inner Mongolian” province of Suiyuan 
(surrendered to them by General Fu Tso-yi, who also yielded 
Peiping) into the more westerly Inner Mongolian province of 
Ninghsia. This northernmost route of Communist advance 
js taking place in two ethnic zones—that of the Mongol 
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nomads, who still pasture their herds on the open steppe, and 
that of the Chinese settlers, who have in the past taken from 
the Mongols by purchase, fraud or force the best of their lands 
for cultivation. The Chinese Communists claim to have been 
successful in a task at which Kuomintang China definitely 
failed—that of reconciling the Mongols to their Chinese neigh- 
bours. They have created an Autonomous Mongol Area as 
one of the major units in their administrative system ; it has 
its capital at Wangyehmiao in what used to be western Man- 
churia (the Japanese already detached this region from the 
Chinese provincial system in order to woo Mongol nationalism) 
and is headed by a certain Yun Tse, who has been trained 
both in Moscow and Yenan. 


Yun Tse’s Communist Mongols, subordinate to the control 
of the Chinese Communist Party, are operating along the 
northern borders of China against an anti-Communist group 
of Mongols led by Prince Teh, who collaborated with the 
Japanese during the war, but was afterwards pardoned by 
President Chiang Kai-shek. Prince Teh’s men hold the 
northern part of Ninghsia, but they are poorly armed and 
we unlikely to be able to hold out for long. There is, how- 
‘ver, a third potential factor in the Inner Mongolian situation. 

ding to a Nationalist report from Canton, troops of the 
| People’s Republic (Outer Mongolia) have crossed 
frontier ; whether this is true or not, there is reason to 

‘lieve that many Mongols of Inner Mongolia do not want any 

Of association with China, whether Nationalist or Com- 
munist, but would prefer to join up with Outer Mongolia. 
itherto it seems that the Russians have had to use consider- 
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able pressure to restrain the Outer Mongolian state, which is 
their satellite, from anti-Chinese irredentism, which might 
compromise Soviet relations with the Chinese Communists. 
But it is not certain that this brake will continue to be applied 
as the scene of the Chinese civil war shifts towards Central 
Asia. 


* * * 


Oh Bring Back My Bottle to Me, to Me 


Let no one further accuse the Ministry of Health either 
of indifference to economy or of neglecting the voluntary 
principle. A circular lately issued explains that Britain’s 
chemists have agreed to waive half the fee (of 2d. per pres- 
cription) allotted to them to cover the cost of bottles used. 
To this generous gesture the public are invited to respond by 
cleaning (with hot, soapy water) and promptly returning the 
bottles in question when emptied ; a campaign by label and 
display card is being launched to © stimulate _ this 
conscientiousness. 


This is of course excellent. Take care of the pence and 
the pounds will take care of themselves. But what will happen 
in those families where a nature study minded junior has dis- 
covered how admirably suited is the standard NHS bottle to 
the hydroponic culture of acorns and conkers or the incarnation 
of pupating caterpillars? And when is a bottle “ empty” ? 
The bronchitis which brought Mrs A a bottle of cough mixture 
passes, the cough mixture—two-thirds of it—remains, along- 
side most of Mr A’s indigestion remedy (unlikely, with luck, to 
be needed again before next Christmas), little Johnny’s ear- 
drops (two earaches’ worth in reserve) and half the baby’s 
eczema lotion (outgrown, but consolingly available). Perhaps 
it would be more economical to pour these all together into 
one large jar and label it (like the legendary old-style panel 
doctor) GK W—signifying God Knows What. Probably it 
would be safer to empty the whole dubiously relevant phar- 
macopeeia down the drain. But this takes moral courage beyond 
the reach of most. The beginning of penny-wisdom is more 
likely to be found in the ancient decree, however repugnant 


to the principles of a free medical service, of a penny-on-the- 
bottle. 


Murder 


Other great crimes are diminishing, and if murder cease 
not as fast as we might expect, let it be remembered that 
it is still subject to capital punishment, and is rarely or 
never pardoned. The natural and holy horror that men 
have of the crime does not satisfy the legislator or the 
judge. He can raise, he thinks, a stronger sentiment ; 
he can terrify ; he dooms the criminal to death ; and he 
weakens that horror which is the surest guard of life. 
He professes and teaches the doctrine contrary to nature 
and revelation that life may be taken to serve his purposes, 
and he weakens or destroys the sanctity that would 
otherwise hedge in the meanest mortal as well as the 
noblest monarch, 


How can the threat of death stop the budding of 
avarice, that in the beginning is mingled with libidinous- 
ness, and is as remote from murder as theft can be ? 
Step by step is the criminal thrust forward as the passion 
expands, occupying the whole being, constituting the very 
existence of the criminal, enveloping him, and concealing 
from him everything but itself. Between the beginning 
of the passion that masters reason, and the gallows, there 
is no direct connection ; and unless the legislator could 
establish one, and make the threat of death stifle avarice 
in its birth, and check it in its growth, it only tends to 
encourage murder by lessening the sanctity with which 
nature enshrines human life. 


The Economist 


August 25, 1849 
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Letters to the Editor 


Currency Unions 


Sir,—After reading the article in your issue of August 2oth 
under the title “ Currency Unions” I am left with the feeling 
that if one pursues the interesting lines of thought which 
you open up, one is forced to the conclusion that a discussion 
ef currency union alone is an unreal one, in that such a 
union without Federal Union would be, if anything, worse 
than the present state of affairs. 


You state, quite rightly, that, after currency union, the 
redemption of British Government securities at maturity 
could no longer be regarded as a certainty. I submit that this 
deficiency, which would represent a very grave and impossible 
state of affairs, involving the British Government in apparent 
responsibility without authority, could be repaired if the 
present obligations of the British Government were assumed 
by the new authority which would be responsible for the 
creation of the common US-British currency. This authority 
would presumably, however, decline to assume such obliga- 
tions without corresponding powers to determine the method 
and extent of British taxation. 


Your comments regarding the Southern States of the 
American Union would be equally valid in relation to the 
hypothetical currency union if this was accompanied by a 
budgetary union. Budgetary union would not be acceptable, 
especially to the wealthier partner, without agreement on levels 
of taxation, general fiscal policy and the desirability or other- 
wise of the welfare state, agreement in fact on the widest issues 
of economic and social policy. 


Thus, on two counts, budgetary union flows as a conse- 
quence of workable currency union. 
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We help to make colours brighter 


IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION (SALES) LTD. 37 DOVER STREET LONDON WI 


Given this budgetary union the position would be that this 
country would, through fiscal channels, receive the equivalen, 
of Marshall Aid, as of right and automatically together (prob. 
ably) with a complete absence of US tariff walls, in 
for the granting to a body containing a majority of US Member 
the right to determine our economic and social policy, 

I submit that the British people should not be asked jg 
consider currency union as an aid to the solution of their 
present problems without realising that it is really a half-way 
solution that produces as many problems as it climinates, T 
go the full distance and accept Federal Union as the basis ¢ 
thought and discussion produces fewer economic difficulties 
in relation to those which it solves. But is this country q 
the United States prepared to contemplate Federal Unie 
seriously at the present time ? I think not.—Yours faithfully, 

57a, Howard’s Lane, K. Murr McKgtvey 

London, S.W.15 


Democracy in West Africa 


S1r,—There is a feeling in certain quarters in England tha 
the spread of education in Africa, especially in the Gok 
Coast, will lead to the creation of a class of frustrated African 
who will “become the breeding-ground of unrest and sub 
version,” and a reversion to patriarchal government is advo 
cated as a means of avoiding Communism. This feeling may 
be sincere, but it cannot fai] to rouse annoyance in the hears 
of most Gold Coasters. First, Africans are treated as children 
without any discrimination ; secondly, they are presumed 
have no right of self-determination; and, thirdly, ther 


WE CLAIM the credit for the bright colours of such 
things as lacquer and linoleum, plastics and 
printing inks. That’s because we make lithopone. 

Lithopone is a most widely used white pigment, 
and white pigments are the most important of all 
pigments. For they’re the base, the ‘ body ’ that 
makes white paint white and opaque, and makes 
brilliant colours possible in paints and many 
other materials. 

Our illustration shows an early stage in the 
production of ORR’S ZINC WHITE LITHOPONE at 
our Widnes works—the roasting of one of the 
raw materials in a revolving furnace. 

Besides lithopone and other zinc pigments, our 
products include zinc metal and alloys, zinc dust, 
cadmium, metallic arsenic, sulphuric acid, 
catalysts, fungicides and fluorides: all basic 
materials for Britain’s home and export trade. 
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eventual emancipation is considered to be solely in the hands 
of Britain. 

Arguments based on the African being “ child-like” may 
be dismissed summarily. The Watson Commission, which was 
appointed by the Colonial Office to inquire into the riots of 
1948, found the average Gold Coaster to be endowed with a 
“fynd of common-sense.” They also found that, by past 
custom democratic, the African here has always been able to 
influence administration in his native state and see that his 
will has prevailed. By peaceful removal from office of those 
who have failed to carry out the duties of state or who have 
been unprogressive, he has been able to maintain the elasticity 
of the communal will, forcefulness of communal expression 
and communal initiative in development. The system fosters 
equality among men, respects the rights of the individual and 
places responsibility on the voice of collective opinion. This 
surely is democracy as it exists anywhere else. But patriarchy, 
where a head governs a family or group of families by paternal 
right and is in power for all time unless he is removed by 
force, grants to the individual citizen, or collection of citizens, 
none of the rights and obligations enumerated above. 


As the Watson Commission discovered, the elements of 
democratic government are present in the Gold Coast, and 
they need to be developed to fir the accelerated evolution of 
society and the economic changes which call for more initiative 
from the individual and impose heavier responsibility on him. 
The Commission’s recommendations for constitutional reform 
were made the terms of reference of the all-African Committee 
which has just concluded its report on them. This has not 
yet been published, but it is clear that it will have no room 
for the retention of tribal conclaves either in local or central 
government. Patriarchy can play no part in progressive 
national development, and any attempt to introduce it, or 
pretend that it has ever existed, is futile and rouses consider- 
able doubts on the good faith of Great Britain. The belief 
that patriarchal government is the opposite of Communism is 
not true. There is much in common, for in both cases 
direction of effort and distribution of remuneration or reward 
is controlled by a “head,” be this a single person or a com- 
mittee. The African family system is “communalism” as 
distinct from “communism.” “Communalism” is the social 
custom under which the stronger members of each family or 
families help the weaker ; it is an element of the democratic 
framework, inasmuch as it implies willingness to help another. 
There may be a certain amount of “communalism” in a 
Communist state, but there cannot be any Communism in a 
family. 

What Gold Coast Africans want is an enlargement of the 
accepted political system in which they can be skilfully guided 
to build up fully representative social and political institutions 
capable of assimilating the varied elements in their country ; 
a system which enables the expansion of the democratic way 
of life and gives free play to the citizen with a genuine sense 
of civic responsibility. 

These requirements are very real. For too long the Gold 
Coast African has been held in check by artificial barriers and 
fears of arbitrary repercussions. Enterprise and initiative have 
been hedged about by economic conditions, mainly propelled 
by “foreign” firms, over which he has little control. He now 
feels that these forces can be controlled under a government 
of his own making —Yours faithfully, 

Accra, Gold Coast J. E. S. De Grart-Hayrorp 


Profits 


Pes bg article “Are Profits Too High?” in The 
pee ae of August 6th demonstrates that profits in general 
a too high when it is borne in mind that they are the 

- ftom which industry has “to try and keep its pro- 
to © capital in good condition, to maintain its stocks and 
In Set something aside, if possible, for further expansion.” 


view, however, of the illuminating articles on the subject 
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that have appeared in your columns from time to time, it is 
disappointing that no reference is made to the inadequacy, 
ina period of inflation, of the conventional accounting methods 
on which this conclusion is based. 

From the standpoint of “economic reality,’ the ratio of 


earnings to capital invested is surely overstated in at least 
three directions—viz. : — 


(1) Net assets are seriously understated in terms of monetary 
units of current value. (You rightly point out the fallacy of 
relating earnings to the nominal capital, but you appear to 
overlook or ignore the fact that in comparing earnings stated 
in current £’s with what you call the “ real equity,” you are 
not comparing like with like.) 

(2) Net earnings are generally arrived at before proper pro- 
vision has been made for the maintenance of productive capacity. 
(To achieve this, approximately, fixed assets would have to be 
re-stated in current £’s for the purpose of computing depre- 
ciation.) 

(3) In many cases an appreciable profortion of published 
profits in the hast year or two merely ects a rise in the 
cost of raw materials and does not represent any addition to 
physical resources. 

Unfortunately, the information at our disposal does not 
permit the determination of the “economic reality”; since, 
however, as you rightly stated a few months ago, “there is 
more misconception and downright prejudice about profits 
than any other economic question,” it is, I suggest, dangerously 
misleading to use, without qualification, such terms as “ net 
worth,” “true earnings” and “real equity” in relation to an 
edifice erected on crazy foundations.—Yours faithfully, 

E. L. Wricut 

22, Shakespeare Road, Bedford 


Sirx,—In your excellent article, “ Are Profits Too High ?” 
there is one point which I am sure must have puzzled many 
of your readers besides myself. 


You say that the 2,608 companies “set aside {131.7 million 
for depreciation, as they were entitled to do under the income 
tax Acts,” and later you refer to “additional provisions for 
depreciation beyond the amounts allowed by the tax authori- 
ties” as being included in “other charges and provisions.” 


I suggest that such additional provisions will, for the most 
part, be included in the depreciation item of £131.7 million. 
The Income Tax Acts do not state how much depreciation a 
company is entitled to write off in its accounts. The Com- 
panies Acts, of course, require adequate provision for depre- 
ciation, but for this purpose the amounts allowed for tax 
purposes would normally be quite inappropriate—if only for 
the fact that certain assets, e.g., non-industrial buildings, re- 
ceive no tax allowance at all.—Yours faithfully, 

St. James Road, Purley, Surrey M. G. Spriccs 


The Nation’s Ill Health 


Sir,—You quote, page 392 in your issue of August 20, with 
apparent approval, the view of the Chief Medical Officer of 
the Post Office, that 

if a man is happy at a job, has a team spirit with his mates... 

he works off many of his ailments and is usually none the worse 

for it... . 

A few lines later you go on to say that 

the only effective means of restraining people from escaping into 

sick absence is through their pockets. 

Your picture of Economic Man may be correct (though no one 
working on the human problems of industry would agree with 
you), but hardly your logic_—Yours faithfully, 

PHYSICIAN. 

{“ Physician’s ” logic may be correct, but hardly his judgment of 
what is practicable. The most ardent practitioner of social medicine 
would surely not contend that every scrimshanker who, to continue 
the quotation from the Chief Medical Officer, “just can’t adjust 
himself to essential disciplines,” can be turned into the Happy 
Worker.—Ebrror.] 
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Books and Publications 


India, Pakistan and the West 


“India, Pakistan and the West.”” By T. P. Spear. Home Uni- 

versity Library. Oxford University Press. 232 pages. Ss. 
Dr SPEAR’S interest is in the impact of western civilisation on 
the Hindu and Muslim way of life. He realises that the 
greatest conflict in India and Pakistan is a conflict in men’s 
minds ; a conflict which has to be resolved by each educated 
person for, and to a large extent by, himself. Hinduism and 
Islam have in the past been challenged by heresies and by 
each other. But the heresies, even Buddhism, challenged 
details rather than the basic outlook ; and although there has 
been a considerable amount of conversion from Hinduism to 
Islam, at no stage did the two religions influence each other 
very much. 


Western ideas, by contrast, have made no direct converts, 
but they have sapped the very basis of traditional belief. 
Western idealism abhors untouchability, so the modern Hindu 
proves that untouchability is no part of true Hinduism. The 
west believes in the equality of women; so the modern Muslim 
proves that purdah is not in the Koran, 


Since in India and Pakistan religion has provided the rules 
for the whole of life, the change in the educated man’s inter- 
pretation of his religion means a change in the whole conduct 
of his life. But both the urgency with which this change is 
being effected and the break with the past which it entails 
are much greater for the Hindu than for the Muslim. The 
Muslim’s religion has the same basis in the Bible as Christianity, 
and an emphasis on the brotherhood of all believers which fits 
in easily enough with western ideas of democracy. The adapta- 
tions he has to make are quite minor—the acceptance of the 
taking of interest or the abolition of polygamy. 


For the Hindu it is more difficult. For him this life is but 
one in a chain of lives. The position into which a man is born 
is the inevitable result of behaviour in a previous life ; the 
eventual reward is re-absorption into the godhead, and to 
attain that reward he must free himself of all desire. Into 
such concepts caste fits more easily than equality, asceticism 
more easily than the western emphasis on hard work. thrift 
and material incentive. The difference between Gandhi's 
philosophy and Henry Ford’s. was no accident. The Hindu 
educated classes who have themselves absorbed to so astound- 
ing an extent western standards of values, have now to 
synthesise them with traditional ideas for the half-educated 
and the uneducated. If the Hindu has thus the harder task, 
he has also so far made the greater effort, partly because he 
took to western education more quickly than the Muslim, 
partly because he did not need to use his religion as a symbol 
of his difference from the majority as did the Muslims when 
they were a minority in United India. It is the foundation 
of Pakistan which has at last brought the Muslim up against 
the problem of reconciling his traditional outlook with the 
needs of a modern State. 


Dr Spear’s discussion of this key problem is the best which 
has so far appeared in English, though it may be doubted 
whether he does not over-estimate the strength and vitality 
of traditional Hinduism. One other, and rather rare, gift his 
book displays in full measure. His descriptive passages catch 
to perfection that special sight and smell and feel of India, 
which those who have once been there will never forget. 


Proto-Money 
“A Survey of Primitive Money.” By A. Hingston —Quiggin. 
Methuen. 344 pages+32 plates. 45s. 


Tr is only a few months since the publication of Dr Paul 
Einzig’s study of primitive money, an economist’s venture 


into the anthropological field; and here is another more 
ambitiously conceived and executed, work on the same thene 
whose author approaches the frontier from the other side a 
an ethnologist with a curiosity about economics. Dr 
was concerned with the fundamental assumptions of 
theory and with the light cast on them by primitive Monetan 
arrangements ; Mrs Quiggin’s interest is more in the Users ¢f 
primitive money, in the customs, the trade routes and m 
tions, the racial beliefs which can be deduced from the 

of their “currency.” Her “Survey” is profusely illustra 
Cowries and aggry beads, “coppers” and dogs’ teeth, mats 
feathers, squirre] skins and the stones of Yap appear in phot. 
graphs and drawings, black-and-white and full colour, offering 
an unparalleled treasure to the student. 


From the characteristics of these “currencies” and from 
what is known of their use (there are gaps and contradictioy 
in the information available) Mrs Quiggin reaches conclusion: 
reassuringly consonant with those of Dr Einzig. “Py 
evidence,” she writes, “ suggests that barter—in its usual sene 
of exchange of commodities—was not the main factor in te 
evolution of money. The objects commonly exchanged in 
barter do not develop naturally into money and the mor 
important objects used as money seldom appear in ordinay 
everyday barter. Moreover, the inconveniences of barter do ne 
disturb simple societies.” Money appears to enter the economk 
system, as it were, from the outside, beginning its career s 
an adjunct to religion, to marriage rites, to legal and soc 
procedures ; serving originally as bride-price, as ransom, « 
ceremonial gift, or as pure means of ostentation, and oh 
later, in more developed societies and particularly underth 
impact of external trade needs, filling its modern tole d 
universal means of exchange. Money meant power and stay 
long before it meant comfort and good living. 


One should be able to find some moral in this for the modem 
world ; less ambitiously, one may draw attention to the belies 
of the Yoruk Indians of the Pacific coast. “ Saying a thin 
with sufficient iniensity and frequency was a means towath 
bringing it about.” A man often kept calling “I want tok 
rich” or “I wish for deutalia,’ perhaps weeping at the sm 
time. ... Considering how remarkably similar is the Bait 
approach to the dollar problem, it is pleasant to record tu 
the authority quoted concludes “ The practical efficacy of ik 
custom is unquestionable.” 


Lessons from Experience 


“ The Building of Satellite Towns.”” By C.S. Purdom. Dent. 
pages. 

First published in 1925 and now rewritten, this book contait 
detailed records of the development of the two garden citi, 
Letchworth and Welwyn, preceded by a sketch of the histey 
of the principles they embody, and followed by a study of te 
application of their experience to the new towns of the futur 
Beautifully printed, illustrated by a wealth of pictures ast 
plans, and copiously indexed, the book is a valuable collects 
of material for students of the notable achievements * 
describes. Mr Purdom saw the inside working of the Lett 
worth company, as its accountant, for the first dozen years 
of Welwyn as its finance director from 1920 to 1928. If bs 
history is at times coloured by personal bias, it has 
authenticity of personal contact with events. 

The practical utility of the book, however, is lamed by! 
lax and wordy style. Its structure involves triple, sometins 
quadruple, reference to each element of town building, #! 
the author is often hard put to it to think of different #F 
of saying the same thing. Despite its apparent ; 
many things a town-developer will want to know are 
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discoverable, and there are some serious inconsistencies. For 
example, though pages of figures are given, there is no clear 
analysis of the expenditure of the two companies as between 
land, land development, houses, other buildings, administra- 
tive overheads, and interest. Tables of revenue do not show 
whether administrative Costs have been deducted or not, 
Mr Purdom criticises both companies because at different 
periods they did not capitalise interest and administrative 
charges ; but he gives no estimate of the year-by-year apprecia- 
tion of values that alone could justify such a course. For 
qnother example, he is vague and inconsistent in his figures 
of neighbourhood and overall town density—a vital matter in 
determining sites for new towns. 


In seizing on shopping and commercial values as one of the 
keys to new-town finance, Mr Purdom is clearly right. But 
he puts rather much emphasis on the Welwyn expedient of a 
departmental store run by the estate company, seeing that he 
considers it unlikely to be practicable in state-financed towns. 
And though he mistakenly classes Henry George as a land- 
nationaliser, he follows him in an exaggerated view as to the 
revenues derivable from land rent. He implies that, by the 
skilful conservation of land values, a new town could pay for 
public buildings and communal facilities on a scale hitherto 
undreamed of—a hope not supported by the fact that the total 
rateable value of property in this country (including build- 
ings) is about £8 a head per annum. The economic basis 
of the garden city is that an ultimate “rent” of the order 
of {2 to £4 a head per annum could be diverted from 
inert landowners to pay for the process of planning. The 


© social benefit is thus the amenity and efficiency produced by 
» considered development rather than a capital surplus. 
- A subsidy to new towns may also be justified by the even 


greater cost of any other form of urban development or re- 
development. But either the increment or a subsidy might 


_ be dissipated in extravagant overheads, and this is the real 


danger facing the New Town Corporations. On this crucial 
point Mr Purdom is very unsatisfactory. He quotes £15,000 
ayear as the administrative cost of Welwyn before the war. 
No oue would quarrel with that. But for each new town he 
wants fifteen highly paid executives in parallel, each with a 
department, as well as a director-general and a well-paid 
board. If at a sufficiently high speed of development a town 
of 0,000 or so could carry such an overhead, no figures are 
given to support that view. In this and in other respects the 
final section of the book has an apocalyptic flavour surprising 


alter the attention given to business details in the earlier 
sections, 


A Scot at Uncle Sam’s Court 


“Of True Experience.” By Sir Gerald Campbell. GCMG. Hutchin- 
son. 183 pages. 18s. 


) AMERICANS, even today, often have a preconceived notion of 
| What the British are like, and are disappointed if a representa- 


le of Britain does not live up to their expectations. Perhaps 
that explains Sir Gerald Campbell’s popularity as a British 
‘pokesman in the United States in the years between the wars 
and during the second war, when thousands of Americans 
heard him speak all across the country from Philadelphia, 
where he began his consular work in America, to San Fran- 
“sco, where he continued it, and back to New York and 
Washington, where it ended. From his book, partly an 
*count of his career, partly his rather meandering conclusions 
on America, Britain and the future, Sir Gerald appears as that 
mixture of haiveté and hard-headedness, discursiveness and 
we-ttack-mindedness, which many consider typically British. 

Sir Gerald is, of course, a Scot, and this, with its natural 
‘companiment of a love of golf and its less natural one of 
being 4 good mixer, must have had much to do with his 
~coess in getting to know, and to be liked by, Americans. His 
=e and his speeches presumably did not suffer as 
Gaae does his book from what he calls his “ disconcertingly 


ted style,” but which others would call no style at all. 
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Involved and ungrammatical sentences, frequent overapt quota- 
tions, a mixture of flowery language and unsuitable slang (which 
he blames rather unfairly on his years in America), all make 
it somewhat unsatisfactory reading. But out of it there emerges 
an honest and a modest man, an idealist and a servant of his 
country, who has worked hard over many years to cement what 


he believes to be the natural alliance between Britain and 
America. 


Shorter Notices 


“The Use and Abuse of Statistics.” By F. R. E. Mauldon. The 
Letgereity of Western Australia Text Books Board. 129 pages. 


ORIGINATING from a series of popular broadcasts sixteen years ago, 
Professor Mauldon’s statistical child has been groomed to adult 
Stature in this third edition, which tells something, but not a great 
deal, of Australian statistics in the war and postwar periods. Ina 
such a small book it has evidently not been possible to cover the 
bare bones of the Commonwealth’s statistical framework with more 
than a modicum of solid flesh, so that the reader may suffer many 
jolts before the end. Australia’s development of national income 
statistics, quarterly business surveys and statistics of new capital 
expenditure by industries, mark the country’s big strides in recent 
years towards a full statistical background to its economy. Pro- 
fessor Mauldon’s close touch with this development places him 
in an ideal position to depict its limitations. 


“ Russell on Arbitration.”’ Fourteenth Edition. By Ernest Wetton. 
Stevens. 510 pages. 70s. 

Tue first edition of this book was published exactly a century 

ago. Since then it has been ievised by eight different hands—the 

last edition being in 1935. It is a classic book on the law of 

arbitration, dealing with both case law and statute, 


“The South African Financial) Year Book 1949.’ Edited by 
E. Landsberg, D.Econ. R. Beerman, Cape Town. Thomas 
Skinner & Co., Ltd., (London Agent). 1,456 pages. 50s. 

THE 1949 edition of this invaluable reference book to some 1,000 

companies in Southern Africa and to existing Government and 

financial practice in this wide area, incoiporates for the first time 
an alphabetical index of the directors of companies. 


“ Modern Political Constitutions.”’ By C. F. Strong. Third Editioa. 

Sidgwick and Jackson. 383 pages. 25s. 
Tuts new edition of Dr Strong’s work on modern constitutions, 
first published in 1930, is timely and welcome. Much rewriting 
and revision have been made necessary by the changes for which 
the war has been responsible, and Dr Strong has striven valiantly 
to record them all, to analyse their significance and to fit them into 
a coherent pattern. It is the measure of Dr Strong’s achievement, 
that while taking the postwar experiments in national and intet- 
national constitutional government into full account, he never loses 
his grip on realities or gets lost in a welter of detail. As a result 
there is to be derived from his compact survey not only the facts, 
but also a sense of the direction in which modern constitutional 
thought is moving. 


“ Statistical Year Book of Finance and Economy of! Japan.” 
Ministry of Finance and Bank of Japan. 847 and 
“ Japanese Year Book, 1946-48.”” Foreign Affairs hesatledion 
of Japan. 900 pages. No prices given. 
Two substantial and reliable reference works on Japan have now 
made their appearance. The first is the Japanese Year Book, 
1946-48, published by the Foreign Affairs Association of Japan. 
It includes facts and figures on all phases of Japanese life and 
includes useful documentary material on Allied policy toward J 
since the end of the war. The second volume is the Statistical 
Year Book of Finance and Economy of Japan, 1948, issued jointly 
by the Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Japan. Very complete 
statistics are given for the period before and during the war, but 
after 1946 the information is still sketchy. It is written in Japanese 
with an English translation. 


“The Law for Printers and Publishers.” By Brett Cloutmaa, KC 

at ee Edited by E. H. Hale. Staples. 340 pages. 
Tue first edition of this book was published in 1929. A number 
of important changes in the law have taken place since and these 
have been incorporated in the new edition. It is a valuable book 
of reference, not only for printers and publishers, but for authors 
and all who may be concerned with questions relating to copyright, 
libel and defamation in the written word. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Disputed Fourth Round 


(From Our American Staff) 


OLLECTIVE bargaining in the steel and automobile 
industries during the first two wecks of September is 
likely to set the pattern for a number of other indus- 
tries. The fact-finding board created by President Truman 
when the steel negotiations were broken off in July is due 
to report on August 31st. The 60-day period during which 
the union agreed not to strike expires on September 15th. 
The intervening fortnight will be a busy one. 


The fact-finding board has instructions not only to dis- 
cover the facts, but to make recommendations for action. 
(The boards provided under the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
the President preferred not to use, are exploratory bodies 
only ; and their deliberations are accompanied by an 80-day 
injunction against a strike by the union.) The demands of 
the Steel Workers’ Union add up to an increase of 30 cents 
an hour, divided as follows: 124 cents for a wage increase ; 
6.23 cents for social insurance (including group life insurance 
equivalent to a year’s pay, a $1,250 death benefit policy 
payable on retirement, sickness and disability benefits); and 
11.23 cents for a $125 monthly pension to begin at the 
age of 65. 

In the case of the pension demand, the board has to make 
a double decision. Last year, when the steel contract was 
considered, both sides agreed to extend it for another year, 
but to reopen it this summer to discuss wages. The union’s 
right to strike was recognised in case the negotiations were 
not concluded satisfactorily. The employers claim that the 
union’s effort to inject pensions into the present discussions 
goes beyond the subjects agreed last year to be negotiable 
under the continued contract. The union’s counter to this 
claim relies on the National Labour Relations Board’s deci- 
sion in the Inland Steel case, in which pensions were con- 
sidered to be deferred wages. That case, however, concerned 
a mew, not an extended, contract. If the Board finds that 
the pension demand is properly negotiable at this time, it 
may also recommend a scale. 

Pensions in steel are not new ; company-installed plans date 
back to the opening years of the century. But their benefits 
recall the slenderer earnings of those days. Today, pensions 
are desired as a fruit of collective bargaining and are deeply 
involved in the struggle for trade union leadership between 
Mr John L. Lewis and Mr Philip Murray. Mr Lewis is 
already able to wave a $100 a month pension plan for his 
mimers in the face of Mr Murray. At present Mr Lewis 
is playing for time by an unprecedented willingness to allow 
his miners to work under an expired contract, but he will 
try to match whatever is won for the steel workers in the 
coming negotiations. 


**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff’? are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
or et ene re ee 
ere from outside contributors. erything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 





Even more important, with fairly full employmen , 
fairly high wages, the anxiety of most workers is for lon. 
term security rather than higher wages now. Today, thy 
have enough to pay for their regular and pressing expen 
including the instalment on the washing machine and % 
instalment on the car; the grocery bill is 2 trifle easier 
meet than it was a few months ago. Though far from beay 
at a loss to know how to spend more money if they hadi, 
people nevertheless see how they can make ends meet» 
long as they remain at work. Fear of being laid of; 
slackening a little as the depression for which all have wari 
ever since V-J day continues to remain around the come 
But everybody knows that, some day a lay-off is coming und: 
the name of retirement, and particularly in industries ug 
as coal and steel ; the workers who joined the union whe 
the union and they were young are growing older. Thy 
have little if anything saved, and life expectancy is goin 
up. Who is going to pay the bills after they are 65? 

One problem raised by the desire for security is the ree 
tion of pension plans worked out through collective be 
gaining with particular firms, covering their employees oth, 
to those adopted by state and federal governments wii 
far more general coverage. The unions have not, apparent, 
yet made up their minds whether the pension benefits wa 
through collective bargaining should include, or be cm 
pletely independent of, the sums to which the workers ini 
particular firm are entitled under existing governmat 
pension plans. Yet because of the disadvantages of tym 
workers to the plans of a given company, and the need d 
covering unorganised groups, this decision cannot be defentd 
too long. 


The general concern with pensions is also reflected 2 
the present negotiations between the United Auto Workes 
and the Ford Company. The UAW’s demands are ks 
specific than those of the steel workers; as far as i 
public knows, they include $100 a month pensions, a healt 
and social security fund completely financed by the employe 
and an unspecified wage increase to restore the purchasit 
power of wages to their mid-1946 level. The Ford Gr 
pany turned down these proposals, stating that its financ 
position would not permit a wage increase without 4 pata 
increase in the price of cars, and that the security of the jot 
which depended on sustained sales, was more important tas 
any wage rise. The company proposed instead that thee 
should be no wage increase for 18 months with the 
cation that, at the end of a year, present rates 
adjusted to meet any change in the cost of living. 


To this proposal the Ford workers replied by the seam 
vote taken in the middle of August. A ruling & # 
Michigan State Mediation Board that a strike vote svstl 
acted on, or lapse, within a month, sets a time limit. 
this vote the automobile workers of the Ford Com 
nvust strike by September 11th. Will there be sire 
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There is some feeling that Mr Murray will accept 
either the board’s recommendation, or less if the companies 
find it excessive, even down to a third of the proposed 30 
cents, if pensions are included. But the steel companies may 
be unwilling to offer that much, 


In rebutting the companies’ declaration that they 
cannot raise wages without raising prices, the unions will 
doubtless make much of the recently published reports of 
profits in the steel and automobile industries in the first 


| half of 1949. The August letter of the National City Bank, 


jisting the net incomes of leading corporations for the first half 
of the year, gives the reported net income of 35 iron 
$318,595,000, compared with 
$212,634,000 for the same period in 1948, and $320,982,000 
for the second half of 1948. Twelve auto and truck com- 
panies reported earning $334,440,000 in the first six months 
of this year, as compared with $234,506,000 during the same 
months, and $264,977,000 for the last six months, of 1948. 
These notable increases were considerably out of line with 
the earnings of the rest of the 546 reporting companies in 
other industries ; leaving out automobiles and iron and steel, 


| eamings in the second quarter of 1949 were down 25 per 


ceat from 1948 : including them, they declined only 9 per 
cent. Moreover, during the latter part of the second quarter 
steel activity declined rather rapidly, though automobile 


_ assemblies in June, at half a million, set a 20-year record. 


Both management and labour, in the forthcoming nego- 


| tiations, must take account of a third party at the conference 
; table, a figure absent or ignored in the first three rounds of 


postwar wage raises: the customer. No longer can 


| employers concede union demands in the happy certainty 


of being able to pass on the increased costs to customers 
willing to buy at any price. No longer can labour ignore 
the possibility that consumers will decide to sit out the 
next round and wait for prices to fall. Personal income 
payments, as the figures just published show, are keeping 
up much better than had been expected, but those who spend 

are comparing price tags and quality. This autumn’s 
collective bargainers, when dealing with each other, must 


bear in mind the subsequent bargain in which they are also 
interested, 


Highway Miracle 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 


| Tue average American, driving his average 9,727 miles each 


year, covers a good many of them in the summer with his 
wile, his children, his dog, and at least one wireless set in 
the car. This year as he rides out of the cities, nose to bum- 
per with his fellow “pleasure” drivers, in search of that 
wolmess which the weather prophets promise somewhere 
the, his progress along the reeking highways has been even 
i n usual. Quite apart from the 20 per cent increase 
"Motor traffic from the pre-war peak, millions of dollars 
wt now being spent by town, county, State and Federal 
governments on the highway industry ; this will please the 
motorist in the future, but in the present it only plagues 

- He must wait at bottle-neck bridges where pile-drivers 
outline the width he needs, crawl in a single line while 
machines spread new surfaces over a second traffic lane, lose 
time winding along narrow old roads while wide new ones, 
™ quite ready, mock him on the other side of the ravine. 

What he is seeing is the final stage of a highway pro- 
sramme in 1944, to begin as soon as the war ended 
tad to cost $500 million of Federal funds, matched by an 
‘qual amount from the States, during each of the following 
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three years. It is now coming to a peak with an expenditure 
of $1.2 billion this year, on new roads alone. 

The American highway system is a system mostly in name. 
In origin it is a congeries of local road systems which spread 
into State roads and now, in accordance with the Federal- 
aid Highway Act of 1944, are being tied into two new 
Federal systems. The first, 40,000 miles long, is the National 
System of Interstate Highways, connecting principal cities, 
metropolitan and industrial areas. The second, thus far 
nameless, deals with secondary and feeder roads serving 
farms, rural mail deliveries and school buses. Defence needs 


Seat 
LINCOLN TUNNEL 





play a part in both, but so also does the political axiom that, 
of all forms of public spending, roads cause the least 
controversy. 

A map of the new National System looks like any system- 
less old road map, tightly webbed in the east and showing 
great open spaces in the west. Riders over it will see no 
more signs of the Federal aid and advice that have gone into 
it than they have of the similar help that has been given to 
state roads during the last thirty years. What the new system 
does is to make sure that there are no important gaps in 
major highways, and that the needs and pride of the indivi- 
dual State do not in this obscure the needs of the nation. 


The progress of highway responsibility from local com- 
munity to Federal government is, like the building of sur- 
faced roads, a development of the twentieth century. In 
1900 the roads were entirely in the hands of towns and 
counties, apart from the six States that had worked out a 
system of State aid to local units. In 1912 this method of 
co-operation was extended from State to nation ; the Federal 
government authorised $500,000 to cover one-third of the 
cost of improving roads over which mails were carried, on 
condition that the States paid the rest. Only seventeen of 
them accepted the offer, but the principle of Federal aid 
was established and the ways of co-operation there sketched 
still continue. Over the intervening years, the techniques 
of aid and consultation have been improved as State high- 
ways systems have grown in importance. The Federal 
government, advancing more and more money which must 
always be matched by state money, acts also as a centre of 
research, standard-making and interstate co-operation. Deal- 
ing with big units which are for many reasons jealous of their 
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authority, it has thus far laid down no roads on its own 
account except in places under Federal jurisdiction such as 
the District of Columbia or the National Parks. 


The United States now boasts 3,009,000 miles of road, 
half of it surfaced, and 317,000 miles in cities, of which most 
is concrete. In some sections the roads are spectacularly 
good, in others they are surprisingly poor. Britons often 
remark that the small English roads are much better than 
their American equivalents. Most Americans take the good- 
ness for granted and deplore the badness as an instance of 
governmental inefficiency, forgetting that the existence of 
good roads represents an industrial miracle. 


* 


Unlike Great Britain and France, the United States had 
no heritage of roads laid down by a Julius Caesar or a 
Napoleon. The people who flowed across the country and 
settled the greater part of it in the nineteenth century had 
only rivers, Indian trails, and the rumours of riches ahead 
to guide their wagons. Beyond the well-developed eastern 
seaboard the railways, driven across the empty land in the 
wake of wagon trails, served the needs of the new settlers, but 
their building absorbed the brains and the venture capital 
that had just begun to build stone roads for the convenience 
of horse-drawn traffic ; as a result these roads were neglected 
for more than half a century. 


The present American highway system came into existence 
largely by way of the motor car. Magazine files and private 
photograph albums are filled with pictures of what the 
country roads looked like when motor cars first ventured 
beyond city limits. The farmer who charged high prices 
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for pulling cars out of the mud with his team of stout horses 
had long been pulling his produce to market through the 
same mud. 


The motor car forced modern road building on a large 
scale, set its standards, furnished the power and the machines 
that made it possible. And this the motor car did, not as 
the railways had done, by forming private companies to secure 
government lands for their tracks, but by direct pressure on 
local, State and Federal governments for the building of roads 
that everyone might use without buying a ticket. One of its 
strongest arguments was that it furnished the funds for 
constructing those roads—first through registration fees and 
then by petrol taxes. No previous methods of transportation 
had been so accommodating. These State imposts on road 
users now pay 60 per cent of highway costs, and in 1947 they 
amounted to $1,800 million. The other 40 per cent comes 
from local property taxes, and from Federal funds supplied 
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to States. But once the maintenance of existing toads hy 
been provided for, very little remains to pay for ney }; 
ways, which may cosi as much as $1,000,000 a mile, eye 
outside the cities. 


If the miracle of the American highway was Produced je 
the machine, it was also, after a slow start, produced 
machine. Throughout the whole country only 327,000 mer 
are required to keep these three million miles of ad iy 
order. None of them sit by the roadside cracking stones 
small bits for the filling of small holes in the 
manner, or sweeping gutters clean with a twig broom, }j 
ways might be neater if they did, and the small roads mop 
parklike, but there would not be so many miles of the, 
The human labour of these men is multiplied many times by 
the almost equal number of machines they operate (oy 
equipment unit per 24 miles is a good average)—the dieg! 
powered dozers, mixers, rollers, sweepers, spreaders q 
concrete, of road metal, of bituminous binders mixed acgori. 
ing to laboratory formula. Science has to a large extent take 
the guesswork out of road-building and, if surfaces do xy 
wear as expected, it is not because their builders were tej 
to tradition. 


In 1912, when the Federal government first offered aid y 
the States, engineers were sent to Europe to find out how tk 
then best highways in the world were built. In 1948 t 
Public Roads Administration returned the compliment h 
inviting road engineers from Europe and the other continens 
to see how American highway practice had developed. Fily- 
five of them arrived in May this year, and they are secig 
big roads and little ones, clover-leaf entrances and railtoal 
level-crossings not yet eliminated, machines building the Ne 
York Thruway (486 miles of six-lane express highwy 
between New York City and Buffalo, with hardly a md 
intersection or a traffic light) and machines painting whit 
lines down the middle of a lane to make it safer. It is aw 
to be hoped that they will learn that highway science in ik 
United States has far outstripped the ability of cities 8 
provide space for their motor population. The forty milla 
motor cars in the United States (one for every 3.6 person 
travel at an average speed of 49 miles an hour on roads, bi 
when they get to cities they bog down and turn streets mit 
a mechanical morass. Thus far neither engineers, politica, 
economists nor city planners have solved that problem. 


American Notes 


Arms on Approval 2? 


The Atlantic Pact was declared in force this week, 


the programme of military assistance to its signatories bt 
already run into the long expected Congressional storm, Tis 
blew up, however, from the unexpected quarter of the Hous 
of Representatives, which, by cutting a two-year programm 
down to one, showed how threadbare the sails of the biparis? 
foreign policy are becoming. All the funds requested {6 
assistance to nations outside the Pact were authorised, 10! 
total (including $50 million already authorised) of $289 millios 
But under the leadership of a rebellious Democrat, and Wi 
the votes of most Republicans, the cash authorisauon 
western Europe for the first year was cut by $75 million, wii 
authorisations for contracts of over $500 million, to be pla 
this year and paid for out of next year’s budget, were 
altogether. (Appropriation must come later, probably ai! 
loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has = 
programme in motion.) : 
The rebels, in some cases, may have wished merely to we 


the credit for an economy, the severity of which they d 
the Senate could be relied upon to soften. They a 
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ssurances that, if the programme gocs to the satisfaction of 
Congress, the rest of the money can be authorised later. Both 
the House and the Senate committees now drawing up their 
ations have provided, however, that the programme 
may be brought to an end at any time by concurrent resolu- 
tion of both Houses, as well as at the discretion of the 
President. And there is a clear disposition (arising from 
ici that economic unification in Europe under the 
Marshall plan might have gone much faster) to adopt the arms 
only on approval, to insist on the right to take a “ second 
look” and to require western Europe to produce a convincing 
defence plan before Congress embarks on another costly venture 
of uncertain duration. This view is disputed by the State 
Department, which believes that the co-operation of the Brussels 
powers provides both an adequate foundation and an assurance 
that military aid will accomplish its ends. 

Both the President and Senator Connolly have urged the 
Senate not to concur in reducing funds which the Chiefs of 
Staff have called an “absolute minimum.” There are how- 
ever, in the Senate, in addition to Senator Vandenberg and 
Senator Dulles, who propose a token cut of $161 million, a 
number of thrifty Democrats who have taken heart from the 
modest proposals of the House. Even if the Senate proves 
more generous, or far-sighted, than the House over military 
aid, the deadlock in conference over Marshall money suggests 
it may not be easy to reconcile the two Bills. Over ECA, the 
stubborn refusal of the House to approve funds for a watch- 
dog committee, which it considers little more than a private 
patronage pool of Senator McCarran, seems to have blocked 
even discussion of the major money difference. And the 
immediate pressure for a settlement has been relaxed by the 
adoption of yet a third stop-gap spending authorisation for 
ECA and government departments suspended in financial 
limbo by the Senate’s tardiness. 


* * * 


Mr Hoover’s Monument 


Congress is acting on the blueprint for government 
reorganisation furnished by the Hoover Commission—thanks, 
in great part, to the harsh necessity of an all-summer session 
—with a speed which seemed highly unlikely last June. 
Efficiency’s latest victory is the acceptance of six of the seven 
reorganisation plans submitted by the President. Four, in the 
absence of any opposition, became effective on August rgth, 
when the 60-day waiting period expired. Of the two brought 
to a successful vote in the Senate, one transferred the Bureau 
of Employment Security to the Department of Labour, which 
was stripped of so many of its functions when the Republicans 
held Congress as to become only a shadow of its former self. 


The Republican opposition to this transfer was based on the 
fear that the Department’s influence on State compensation 
‘ystems would run counter to the interests of management. 
Somewhat similar suspicions accounted for the defeat of the 
first plan, which would have created a Department of Welfare 
in place of the Federal Security Agency, which administers 
health, education, and social security programmes. The crea- 
tion of a Welfare Department was originally proposed by no 
greater a radical than President Harding ; and the opposition, 
made up of 23 Democrats and 37 Republicans, was at pains 
0 claim that the defeat was no repudiation of Mr Hoover’s 
work, but demonstrated a loyalty to it exceeding even his own. 
He had given a cautious and qualified endorsement to the 
Administration’s plan, although it failed to provide for the 

ndent United Medical Administration which the Hoover 
less on had recommended to eliminate present over- 

Pping, competition, and duplication in government health 
Pre Plus royaliste que le roi, Senator Taft suggested that 

Hoover had been misled into acquiescence by an Admini- 
tration determined to accept the Hoover prescriptions when 

"J taste sweet, and reject them when nasty, however whole- 


* 


The chief factor in the defeat of the plan was, however, the 
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suspicion that the transfer of the Public Health Service ro the 
Department of Welfare, where it probably would continue 
under the control of Mr Oscar Ewing, now Federal Security 
Administrator, would constitute an opening wedge for 
“ socialised medicine.” That is one. term for the federal 
health insurance scheme of which Mr Ewing is so strong a 
supporter and the American Medical Association so fanatical 
an opponent. The AMA’s successful lobbying is given much 
of the credit—or blame—for the Administration’s defeat, 
though it was also feared, probably with some justice, that once 
the Health Service was incorporated in the Department of 
Welfare, it would prove almost impossible to persuade the 
Department to relinquish its hold to a United Medical 
Administration. 


Several of the Hoover recommendations yet to be imple- 
mented suggest transfers of powers likely to arouse quite as 
much antagonism, such as that of raiding the Army Engineers 
to consolidate all reclamation projects in the Department of 
the Interior. Thus, although Mr Hoover’s most enduring 
monument already includes the reorganisation of the State 
Department, defence unification, and the consolidation of 
government housekeeping functions, further construction may 
prove much slower. 


* * * 


Money for Jam 


When the Voice of America, the State Department’s over- 
seas information service, could be heard clearly, Congress kept 
it small by starving it of funds. Now that for nearly four 
months the USSR has been justifying the Voice’s existence by 
extravagant and unflagging efforts to keep Russians, and 
occasionally Hungarians, Greeks and Chinese, from hearing it, 
the House of Representatives has rushed to reward the Voice 
with a bonus of $11.5 million, which is more than the original 
appropriation for overseas broadcasting this year. The money, 
if approved by the Senate, will buy more and better American 
wireless transmitters, which should at least “ strain the Russian 
jamming system ” ; as long as the Soviet barrage goes on, there 
seems little hope of reaching Russian ears except with an 
occasional sentence, moving from wavelength to wavelength a 
few words in advance of the jammers, or a hardly intelligible 
shout against a background of whistles and airplane engines. 
Not even “cuddling” the Soviet domestic wavelengths has 
been successful, since the jammers would rather drown their 
own voices than permit the Voice to be heard. 


A victim of censorship abroad, American radio is now 
threatened with what the industry insists is censorship at home. 
The Federal Communications Commission has just announced, 
after more than a year’s consideration, that after October 1st 
it will refuse to renew the licence of any wireless station broad- 
casting a programme in which prizes can be won by “lot or 
chance.” The FCC considers that such programmes fall under 
the ban on lotteries in the US Criminal Code. The radio 
industry contends that, if this is the case, it is a matter for 
the Department of Justice and that the FCC is not only 
exceeding its powers but making an attempt to control wire- 
less programmes. 


The industry’s determination to nip this attempt in the bud 
is encouraged by the fact that it means the end of “ give- 
away” programmes. In these, listeners, as well as the studio 
audience, by “ Spinning to Win” or by “ Singing it Again,” 
have been able to win prizes which in one recent case amounted 
to $52,000, half in cash, half in goods which often resemble 
white elephants. There ate 38 give-away programmes now 
on the national networks and i ai on local stations, 
bringing the radio industry an annual income of $10 million. 
This is far from a negligible sum, especially when advertising 
revenue is falling and television costs are rising; it explains 
why the wireless stations are so anxious to give their listeners 
money for jam. ‘ 

Shortage of funds has made the advertising of spirits seem 
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less reprehensible to the radio industry, which has traditionally 
been a total abstainer on the air. An experimental programme 
is now being considered, in which a distiller may be allowed 
to point out the merits of savings bonds—at midnight when 
the children are in bed. The FCC does not consider that it 
has authority to forbid alcoholic advertising, since it agrees 
that in this case such a veto would amount to censorship. 





x * x 


: Patchwork in the North-east 


Even though America’s economic fabric is looking 
brighter, for the moment at least, there are still holes in it, 
ie places where serious unemployment seems to be becoming 
4 permanent. Plans for mending these holes have been in 
7 preparation for some weeks and the President’s adviser, Dr 
John Steelman, has now asked the ten chief government spend- 
ing agencies—the Department of Defence, the Economic 
Co-operation Administration and so on—to shift their procure- 
ment activities, whenever possible, to the eleven areas which are 
in most urgent need of repair ; other smaller ones will prob- 
ably soon be added to the list. These are all places where 
twelve per cent, or more, of the labour force is out of work, 
compared with a national average of less than six per cent. 
All but two of the places involved—Knoxville, Tennessee, and 





DEPRESSED AREAS IN THE NORTH-EAST 
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Towns with more than 12 per cent unemployment are underlined. 





Muskegon, Michigan—are in the north-eastern corner of the 
United States and six of them are in New England. 


This is not surprising, since the proportion of manufacturing 
to total employment in the north-east is well above the national 
average and the recent steady increase in unemployment, which 
in July exceeded 4,000,000 for the first time in seven years, is 

largely explained by the decline in non-farm employment 
Peet (2,400,000 over the last year). The chief industries in the 
: eleven depressed areas are consumer goods—textiles, shoes, 
jewellery and so on—and machine tools and electrical goods, 
: all of which were early victims of the recession. In Lawrence, 
.a% Massachusetts, probably the worst hit, 37 per cent of the labour 
: oe 4 force is out of work ; in the Providence area, which means the 
whole State of Rhode Island, one in every five workers is 
unemployed. Until now, unemployment compensation has 
acted as a buffer for the local economy, but from September 
onwards benefit mghts will begin to run out steadily. 
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Pt tee It will probably be the end of the year, if then, before the 
'o .t Federal patchwork becomes noticeable. It is to take three 


forms: special attention will be given to requests from the 
depressed areas for Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans ; 

eek : public works and other government activities, already planned 
1; 5 Fea g for these areas, will be speeded up ; and efforts will be made 
i to see that businessmen know what government contracts are 
available. Little more than this can be done without new 
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legislation, since public works authorisations are 

specific and nearly all government contracts must go 10 the 
lowest bidder. The present difficulties of the eleven areas 
arise in part from the small size and high costs of their indy. 
trial units, which have prevented local manutactugers from 
obtaining what they consider to be their fair share of teceq 
government contracts. Nevertheless the government’s 

to patch up the holes will probably be adequately Successful 
especially since the improvement in the nation’s economic 
prospects has already been very helpful to the textile and leathe 
goods industries. But only about five per cent of the country 
unemployed are actually involved in the present efforts ; i 
later on, the whole national fabric should begin to look thread. 
bare, robbing Peter to patch Paul will no longer be enough, 


* * * 


Federation Sometime ? 


The Daughters of the American Revolution, warned by 
two signal lights hung out on Capitol Hill, have called the; 
Minute Women to arms to defend their country against Cop. 
gressional resolutions aiming at an eventual world government, 
One resolution calls upon the signatories of the Atlantic 
Treaty to hold a convention and explore the possibilities of ; 
federation of the world’s democracies ; the other would mae 
it a fundamental objective of American foreign policy to 
develop the United Nations gradually into a world federation 
open to all countries. The sponsors of the first compare it 
with the Constitutional Convention in 1787 at which tk 
thirteen separate colonies became the United States. To th 
advocates of both resolutions, the DAR seem to be straying 
from the Founding Fathers’ footsteps when they decide 0 
“ spearhead ” the campaign against those who would “ sell our 
American sovereignty.” 


The two carefully-phrased resolutions now before both 
Houses of Congress should not be confused with past attempts 
to reform the United Nations by means that could only di- 
rupt it. The sponsors of both resolutions want, in. thei 
different ways, to strengthen the UN ideal and both owe much 
of their support to the widespread belief that, if the Marshal 
plan and the Atlantic Pact are to succeed, they must in the 
long run lead to permanent economic and political integration 
No one expects the resolutions to be passed this year, but it 
is hoped that they will put the present emergency foreign 
policy into perspective and will draw attention to the height 
of world federation which, it is believed can, and one dy 
must, be scaled. 


* 


Senator Kefauver is responsible for the Atlantic Union 
resolution and, since his climb can begin without Russian 
operation, it is more practicable than Senator Tobey’s pr 
posals for a federation of all nations. Mr Kefauver’s ascent 
has been mapped by the Atlantic Union Committee, which i 
linked with Mz Clarence Streit’s group, is led by Mr Justce 
Roberts and has the support of such respected statesmen 
Mr Will Clayton and Mr Robert Patterson. In Congress there 
are many seekers for lasting peace who approve both f¢s 
tions, but Mr Tobey considers that Mr Kefauver’s “ pict 
meal” federation would aggravate the dangerous divisions tt 
already exist in the world. This is the view of the United 
World Federalists, headed by Mr Cord Meyer, a young & 
soldier, and drawing most of its support from his contem 
poraries. They have induced fourteen State Legislatures © 
vote in favour of world federation. This approval has 
mittedly been in vague terms and seldom acco : 
serious debate ; nor do State Legislatures have any respoas 
bility in foreign affairs. Nevertheless, these votes, and the ve 
substantial support which the two Congressional resolutiol 
have received from members of both Houses, show that we 
idea of world federation has, in the opinion of the poHuCh” 
lasting appeal for their constituents. - 
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Third Party at the Washington Talks 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


F there is anything at all in the old, and sometimes tiresome, 
Canadian claim to be an interpreter between Britain and the 
United States, the Washington talks provide the opportunity 


.to prove it. In one sense there is little that Canada can con- 


tribute except brains and good offices as a moderating and 
mediating third party. Considerable as Canadian resources are, 
they are small compared with the United States. The Canadian 
contribution to Britain in the postwar era of gifts and loans 
was higher per head than the United States contribution but 
still a small fraction of the total. The Canadian market takes 
more exports from Britain than the United States ; but it is 
after all only one-tenth of the size. 


Nevertheless Canada’s influence at Washington may go far 
beyond its size. If the Canadians join with the Americans 
in looking to Britain to initiate certain measures, there is a 
song presumption that the joint North American case is more 
than a peculiar prejudice of dyed-in-the-wool American 
capitalists. If Canadians join with Britons in suggesting 
measures that the United States might adopt, the case for those 
measures immediately becomes very much stronger than if it 
were presented only by the main beneficiary. The moral 
strength of the Canadian position is that Canada should be 
able to talk to Britain without suspicion that it is being 
dominating, and to the United States without suspicion of 
begging. 

It is this intermediate “third party ” position which gives 
the Canadian position at Washington its particular importance. 
A strong delegation of officials will attend the preliminary 
talks. It will be headed by Mr Norman Robertson, formerly 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs and High Com- 
missioner in London, now Clerk to the Privy Council. For 
the ministers’ meetings, Mr Douglas Abbott, the Finance 
Minister, will be accompanied by Mr L. B. Pearson, Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, who has a long record of successful 
negotiation and mediation at international meetings, and very 
likely by Mr C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
whose strength is that he was a businessman, talks the business- 
man’s language and has wide contacts in the United States as 
well as in the Canadian business world. 


Reluctance to Give More Aid 


Preparations for the talks have been thorough and exacting. 
Every kind of remedial measure has been examined, but there 
'§ MO expeciation that Washington can pull rabbits from hats. 
No one expects either an easy or a final answer. But in one 
crucial respect the forthcoming talks seem here to be a critical 
lurning-point. Throughout government circles there is a firm 
conviction that neither Canada nor the United States can do 
ay more to help Britain unless Britain takes some drastic steps 
help itself. The Government believes that British prices have 
get to come down, that British trade has got to start untangling 
self from the web of bilateralism, and that Britain has got to 
“art exposing itself to the cold winds of a competitive world. 
The attitude of the early postwar days when loans were agreed 
0 gladly and easily has changed. Reluctance to stretch 

Gian capacity to help Britain any further has grown 
‘teadily as Canadian officials became more and more convinced 
that United Kingdom policies were leading away from multi- 

mto a dead-end net of bilateralism. 


R. the Canadians think that the British Ministers are still 


lined to blame North America rather than their own policies 


for the plight of Britain’s balances, they will be just as adamant 
as the Americans in refusing to try to devise international 
measures as substitutes for what they consider necessary 
British domestic measures. If they feel that British ministers 
are courageously and fundamentally tackling the weaknesses 
of the British position they will be ready to try themselves and 
to urge on the Americans consideration of every possible way in 
which international measures could help the British to turn the 
corner. That is why the meeting at Washington will be a crisis 
of confidence, with the primary responsibility placed on the 
British ministers. 

Canadian opinion is convinced that the reasons for this stand- 
pat attitude on the part of Canadians as well as Americans 
should be understood on the other side of the Atlantic. It 
does not arise from mulishness, nor from pique. It arises 
from a complete conviction that nothing North America can 
do, short of a permanent subsidy, can even help at this stage 
towards a solution of the British problem unless British 
measures of both internal and external policy can get prices 
down and at least start the sterling area moving towards a 
competitive basis with the rest of the world. 


No Political Interference 


This genuine economic view has become entangled with 
the supposed political view that socialism is at the root of the 
trouble, and it is not easy now to disentangle them. — The 
supposed determination to end British socialism is not nearly 
as widespread even in the United States as headlines have 
suggested. In Canada it certainly is not a factor in deter- 
mining policy. Most Canadians, as the last election shawed, 


. do not like socialism ; but it is inconceivable that any Canadian 


government should try to overthrow, or even “-play tough 
with,” any British government merely because it was socialist. 
The case for a change of policy which the Canadians believe 
in is based on economic, not political, grounds. It has been 
said in official circles (ministers for obvious reasons would be 
less ready to say it), that the policies which are pushing 
Britain into its present non-competitive position have nothing 
to do with socialism. Bilateral trade is, it is understood here, 
no part of the pure milk of socialist dogma, though the high 
taxation. of the welfare state and the problem of providing 
incentives to industry may be another matter. 


But if British ministers are being challenged—as they are 
—to initiate a drastic change of direction in economic policy, 
they are not being asked to repudiate their socialist faith. It 
does not matter to Canada what their political faith may be. 
What does matter is that they should restore confidence in 
Britain’s willingness and ability to work its way back into a 
competitive world. If the British Government, Socialist, Cen- 
servative or Liberal, can produce evidence that the British 
economy is going to face this painful reorientation, the Cana- 
dians will do everything in their power to create a favourable 
international atmosphere for the United Kingdom. If not, the 
Canadian Government does not believe there is anything that 
it or the United States Government can do. Whatever influence 
Canada can wield at Washington will be used in the first place 
to support the United States in demanding British action as a 
prerequisite to any international action. Once that condition 
is fulfilled it will be used to encourage the United States to 
help in every possible way. But the British ministers must 
face the first responsibility. 
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The Finnish Communists 


Strike 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 

FINLAND is in the grip of vicious Communist strikes. The 
third phase of what the Prime Minister, Mr Fagerholm, calls 
the Communists’ “greatest and best-planned attack against 
the community in Finnish history ” seems about to begin. It is 
likely to continue until the Assembly of the Diet next Wednes- 
day provides an opportunity to exert direct parliamentary 
pressure. Serious trouble began on August 18th when 
three key Communist unions—dockers, builders and food- 
workers — struck in support of a strike of cellulose 
workers which had been going on for nearly a month 
at the northern timber port of Kemi. Although 
due notice had been given of this new move, it was not 
sanctioned by the Finnish Federation of Trade Unions (SAK, 
Suomen Ammatttyhdistysten Keskuslutto) and was therefore 
illegal. The riots with which the Kemi strikers chose to 
celebrate this manifestation of their comrades’ support and 
in which one man was killed and others wounded raised the 
matter on to quite a different legal level 


The Social Democrat Government, which had been patient 
under provocation, responded firmly and quickly. Troops 
were sent to Kemi and the local Communist leaders were 
arrested. To counter the threat to the country’s economy 
which a total stoppage of work at all docks would have repre- 
sented, Hangoe, in the south-west, was declared an open port. 
All ships were directed there, the local dockers were forbidden 
to strike and troops were despatched to handle cargoes, if 
necessary. The country respended to this resolute lead. 
Within a few days it became clear that the first phase of the 
Communist offensive was failing. Socialist workers and 
others—plain, stubborn, patriotic Finns who refused to be 
intimidated by the strong-arm methods of a party they felt to 
be alien to their true interests—returned to work in increasing 
numbers. The country, though shaken, was by no means 
paralysed, and the Government was as firmly in control as 
ever. 


Tactics of French Communists 


Then came the second wave of the Communist attack. This 
outburst was something new in Finland—a sample of the 
“rolling strike,” imported from France via Moscow. The 
Finnish Communists had not previousiy employed these tactics, 
being content to suffer one defeat at a time rather than to 
court another immediately. So, last Monday, a strike began 
of the Timberworkers’ Union. It was ordered by the Com- 
munist executive in defiance of an 80 per cent vote for con- 
tinuing work. The same day the Transportworkers’ Union 
struck. The combined effects of this action by such powerful 
and strategic unions could well have gained the objectives 
which the dockers failed to reach in the first phase of the 
campaign. But the indications are that the new move is meet- 
ing with little success and probably not more than a quarter 
of the members of the two unions have heeded their leaders’ 
call. One result, however, has been to split the Federation of 
Trade Unions which, since its orders to call off the strike by 
last Tuesday night were not obeyed, is now to expel the rebel 
unions whose combined membership amounts to about 88,000 
of a total registered union membership of some 300,000 for 
all Finland. 


It would nevertheless be premature to conclude that the 
Communists have shot their bolt. But there is little doubt 
that their efforts have not met with the success they hoped for. 
_ Several more Communist-dominated unions, however, in the 
textile and leather industries, for example, have yet to imple- 
ment their strike notices, and the third phase may, indeed, 
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be marked by increased violence as continued failure 

the Communists to desperate efforts. But even so there are 
no good grounds for believing that they will UNSeat the 
Government. 


They have, of course, done considerable damage, ang cn 
yet do more. For Finland, like other countries of Western 
Europe, is at present particularly vulnerable to sustained 
a weakness which is enhanced by the seasonal nature of work 
in its main industry, timber. That being so, the Communi; 
were curiously slow in seizing the opportunity for mischjs 
afforded by the devaluation of the Finnmark at the beping 
of July—particularly when, according to all reports, they have 
been hatching a major strike for the best part of a year ay 
have, indeed, produced one or two somewhat addled 
True, within a few days of the new rate of exchange being 
announced, there were the usual attacks in the Communis 
press and by Communist spokesmen on the Governmen;; 
economic policy. But these were merely routine. 


The strike of cellulose workers at Kemi, however, gave the 
Communists their opportunity. The cause of the strike yy 
a genuine grievance—an arbitrary cut in wages—but the Con- 
munists were able to exploit what was a local dispute on, 
national scale and to open a major strike offensive. 





The primary aim of the strike is to overthrow the preset! 
minority government of the Social Democrats and to replac: 
it by one in which the Communists would participate. Sint 
they would have been chiefly responsible for ousting the of 
regime, they would, on this and other grounds, have claimed 
a representation disproportionate to their Parliamentary follow. 


ing in the new government. They would also have uw 
doubtedly insisted on holding several key posts and 
rapidly have undone the good work of the last eighteen months 
or so during which their influence and activities have bee: 
restricted to within more acceptable limits. 


The result of the strike, however, is likely to be 4 further 
decline in their fortunes and a hardening of opinion aga 
them. Conversely, the Social Democrats will gain suppott 
their resolute and skilful handling of the situation. A delat 
in Communist support would not be of great importanc # 
itself. Not only is the Finnish Social Democrat Party petal 
the toughest and one of the most alert and best orgasit! 
Labour parties in the world, but it is determined, as its keade* 
recent words and actions have shown, to do its utmost to ma 
tain democracy in Finland. The Finnish Communist % 
therefore, in present ci be considered to have” 
more chance of success. by illegal and extra-Parliamen! 
measures than they have had by constitutional 
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Cat and Dog in Korea 


Tue Russian and American occupation forces in Korea, after 
having built up two antagonistic Korean Governments in their 
respective zones, have now both been withdrawn, and have left 
the rival Korean authoriues confronting each other across the 
purely artificial frontier formed by the thirty-eighth parallel 
of latitude—the boundary adopted for convenience by the 
General Staffs just before the end of the war as a line of 
demarcation Letween the Russian and American military zones, 
The situation today is one of great tension, and there has been 
sporadic fighting on the border, but so far no all-out civil 
war. The American evacuation—leaving behind a_ small 
military mission for further training of the South Korean 
army—has been a risky proceeding, even if it is the opinion 
of the War Department in Washington that the South Korean 
army is now strong enough to hold its own against attack from 


North Korea. As long as American units remained on the. 


demarcation line, a Communist invasion of South Korea would 
involve a direct attack on American forces, whereas it now 
only means a civil war between Koreans, though one in which 
Russian and American interests and prestige are very much 
at stake. 


The American withdrawal appears to have been really due, 
less to confidence in the prospects of tranquillity in Korea, 
than to the moral effect of the prior Russian withdrawal. It 
was relatively safe for the Russians to withdraw their troops 
because they could be fairly certain that South Korea would 
not attack the North ; the aggressive propaganda for “ unity” 
comes from the Communists, and the Seoul Government is 
essentially on the defensive. With Korea cleared of all foreign 
troops, the Pijongyang Government (Communist North 
Korea) can try its hand at subduing the South, and always 
fall back on its own territory if it fails. It is just as safe as 
blockading Berlin. 


The Communist incursions into South Korea have so far 
been mere loca] trials of strength, large-scale raids rather than 
a military invasion, and the Seoul military authorities claim 
to have repelled them without great difficulty. But more 
serious attacks may be launched at any time. A state of war 
undoubted]y exists, even though no active operations are in 
progress, for the supporters of the Korean Republic, set up 
under the auspices of the United Nations and recognised by 
Britain and the United States, are regarded by the Korean 
Communists as “ traitors” who ought to be exterminated. No 
normal peaceful life is possible in South Korea, for the 
threatened state must be ready to withstand invasion without 
waming at any moment. The Pijongyang Government has 
given peremptory notice to both the United Nations Com- 
mission and the American Military Mission to leave Korea, and 
the recent victories of the Chinese Communists have greatly 
increased the arrogance of tone in its pronouncements. If 
the Chinese Communists complete their conquest of South 
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China, the position of South Korea as a solitary anti-Communist 
enclave on the East Asian mainland will become more pre- 
carious than ever, and China may lend enough, active support 
to the Pijongyang regime ; a Korean contingent fought with 
the Chinese Communists in Manchuria, and the Joan might in 
future be repaid. 

That America has not meant to abandon South Korea is 
indicated by the faci that it figures along with Iran and the 
Philippines among countries outside the Atlantic Pact which 
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are listed for arms aid in bills now before Congress. A 
warning to the Chinese Communists not to intervene in Korea 
may also have been intended in Mr Acheson’s declaration on 
August §th that, if the Chinese Communist regime were 
to lend itself to the aims of Soviet Russian imperialism and 
attempt to engage in aggression against China’s neighbours, we 
and other members of the United Nations would be confronted 
by a situation violative of the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and threatening international peace and security. 
But Chinese aid to the Korean Communists might be hard 
to prove, and even if it were manifest, the Russian veto would 
protect China against any action by Uno. The real issue is 
whether in a crisis the United States would take any active 
steps to protect the Korean Republic. Without such an 
intention mere aid in supplies to the Seoul Government might 
be no more effective than was similar aid to Kuomintang 
China, where, as the American White Paper states, large 
quantities of American arms and equipment have passed into 
the hands of the Communists “ through the military ineptitude 
of the Nationalist leaders, their defections and surrenders and 
the absence among their forces of the will to fight.” 


The Americans expect a better performance of the Korean 
leaders, who have had three years of American administrative 
guidance to prepare them for political responsibility—and the 
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President, Dr Syngman Rhee, lived for many years in the 
United States ; South Korea can also qualify, as Kuomintang 
China could not, as a real democracy, having had free elec- 
tions under the supervision of a Uno commission. But it is 
by no means certain that the South Korean regime under 
heavy attack from its totalitarian rival would show as much 
stability as the election figures might suggest ; the political 
freedom which may add strength in war to a netion of mature 
democratic tradition may be a serious handicap to a govern- 
ment fighting for its life in a country whose whole political 
background is one of despotivem and violence. No political 
opposition is tolerated in North Korea where the Communists 
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trolling interest in the shares, the rest being in Private hands 
The biggest of these is a company, formed in 1947, to builj 
Diesel motor-lorries, and which has taken over the Hi 
Suiza works at Barcelona. The third category, a Minor one, 
is that in which INI has an indirect control through other 
companies. The fourth covers companies in which the stam 
has a half share—at present only two, one for mining 

ment and the other for civil engineering. The fifth 
covers companies in which the state has a minority share 
They are Spanish Marconi, an aeroplane construction fm 
the Banco Exterior de Espafia, and five others turning ow 
nitrogenous products, ball-bearings and steel in Asturias, Tk 


have imposed the unanimity at which they always aim ; but in 


Sask thea 


awernmeont ic ceriuedwy embarrauwed by the 
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Napoleon. The people who flowed across the country and 
settled the greater part of it in the nineteenth century had 
only rivers, Indian trails, and the rumours of riches ahead 
to guide their wagons. Beyond the well-developed eastern 
seaboard the railways, driven across the empty land in the 
wake of wagon trails, served the needs of the new settlers, but 
their building absorbed the brains and the venture capital 
that had just begun to build stone roads for the convenience 
of horse-drawn trathc ; as a resuit these roads were negiecied 
for more than half a century. 

The present American highway system came into existence 
largely by way of the motor car. Magazine files and private 
photograph albums are filled with pictures of what the 
country roads looked like when motor cars first ventured 
beyond city limits. The farmer who charged high prices 
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for pulling cars out of the mud with his team of stout horses 
had long been pulling his produce to market through the 
same mud. 


The motor car forced modern road building on a large 
scale, set its standards, furnished the power and the machines 
that made it possible. And this the motor car did, not as 
the railways had done, by forming private companies to secure 
government lands for their tracks, but by direct pressure on 
local, State and Federal governments for the building of roads 
that everyone might use without buying a ticket. One of its 
strongest arguments was that it furnished the funds for 
constructing those roads—first through registration fees and 
then by petrol taxes. No previous methods of transportation 
had been so accommodating. These State imposts on road 
users now pay 60 per cent of highway costs, and in 1947 they 
amounted to $1,800 million. The other 40 per cent comes 
from local property taxes, and from Federal funds supplied 


sixth category covers firms which have received governmey: 
loans for national reasons, notably in the Spanish film industy 


powered ac BLidy 40, picages 
concrete, of road metal, of bituminous binders mixed goog 
ing to laboratory formula. Science has to a large extent tae 
the guesswork out of road-building and, if surfaces do my 
wear as expected, it is not because their builders were tig 
to tradition. 

In 1912, when the Federal government first offered aid y 
the States, engineers were sent to Europe to find out how & 
then best highwavs in the world were built. In tagh te 
Public Roads Administration returned the comypliment h 
inviting road engineers {rom Europe and the other contin 
io see how American highway practice had developed. Fily- 
five of them arrived in May this year, and they are sey 
big roads and little ones, clover-leaf entrances and railed 
level-crossings not yet climinated, machines building the Ne 
York Thruway (486 miles of six-lane express highvy 
between New York City and Buffalo, with hardly a md 
intersection or a traffic light) and machines painting wir 
lines down the middle of a lane to make it safer. Itisde 
to be hoped that they will learn that highway science in i 
United States has far outstripped the ability of cites « 
provide space for their motor population. The forty mila 
motor cars in the United States (one for every 3.6 perso 
travel at an average speed of 49 miles an hour on roads, bi 
when they get to cities they bog down and turn streets i 
a mechanical morass. Thus far neither engineers, politicuss 
economists nor city planners have solved that problem, 


American Notes 


Arms on Approval ? 
The Atlantic Pact was declared in force this week, 


the programme of military assistance to its signatories bs 
already run into the long expected Congressional storm. Tis 
blew up, however, from the unexpected quarter of the 
of Representatives, which, by cutting a two-year programas 
down to one, showed how threadbare the sails of the biparts# 
foreign policy are becoming. All the funds requested ia 
assistance to nations outside the Pact were authorised, 1! 
total (including $50 million already authorised) of $289 millet 
But under the leadership of a rebellious Democrat, and # 
the votes of most Republicans, the cash authorisapo is 
western Europe for the first year was cut by $75 million, wit 
authorisations for contracts of over $500 million, to be plat 
this year and paid for out of next year’s budget, were ei ; 
altogether. (Appropriation must come later, probably ow 
loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has # 
programme in motion.) e 
The rebels, in some cases, may have wished merely 10 
the credit for an economy, the severity of which they tht 
the Senate could be relied upon to soften. They ase full 
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Invitation 


First consult Catesbys for complete modern 
Office Furnishings. A new Board Room—a 
whele new Office or a single item come alike 


to uw. We aim at ellicieney and atmosphere 


in Office furniching harmonious te the 


curceselal profession or business, and we invite 


Staff have « i aa “ absolute minimum.” There are how- 
wer, in the Senate, in addiuion to Senator Vandenberg and 
Senator Dulles, who propose a token cut of $161 million, a 
number of thrifty Democrats who have taken heart from the 
modest proposals of the House. Even if the Senate proves 
more generous, or far-sighted, than the House over miiitary 
iid, the deadlock in conference over Marshall money suggests 
it may not be easy to reconcile the two Bills. Over ECA, the 
stubborn retusal of the House to approve funds for a watch- 


dog cuulliines, wineit 1 Comsiacis MWuuic more than a private 
patronage pool of Senator McCarran, seems to have blocked 
wen discussion of the major money difference. And the 


immediate pressure tor a settlement has been relaxed by the 
woption of yet a third stop-gap spending authorisation for 
ECA and government departments suspended in financial 
umbo by the Senate’s tardiness. 


* * * 


Mr Hoover’s Monument 


Congress is acting on the blueprint for government 
reorganisation furnished by the Hoover Commission—thanks, 
iN great part, to the harsh necessity of an all-summer session 
—with a speed which seemed highly unlikely last June. 
Efficiency’s latest victory is the acceptance of six of the seven 
reorganisation plans submitted by the President. Four, in the 
absence of any opposition, became effective on August 19th, 
when the 60-day waiting period expired. Of the two brought 
to a successful vote in the Senate, one transferred the Bureau 
of Employment Security to the Department of Labour, which 
was stripped of so many of its functions when the Republicans 
held Congress as to become only a shadow of its former self. 


The Republican opposition to this transfer was based on the 
fear that the Department’s influence on State compensation 
systems would run counter to the interests of management. 
Somewhat similar suspicions accounted for the defeat of the 
first plan, which would have created a Department of Welfare 
in place of the Federal Security Agency, which administers 
health, education, and social security programmes. The crea- 
tion of a Welfare Department was originally proposed by no 
greater a radical than President Harding ; and the opposition, 
made up of 23 Democrats and 37 Republicans, was at pains 
0 claim that the defeat was no repudiation of Mr Hoover’s 
work, but demonstrated a loyalty to it exceeding even his own. 

had given a cautious and qualified endorsement to the 
Administration’s plan, although it failed to provide for the 
independent United Medical Administration which the Hoover 
lesa on had recommended to eliminate present over- 

Pping, competition, and duplication in government health 
we, Plus royaliste que le roi, Senator Taft suggested that 

Hoover had been misled into acquiescence by an Admini- 
‘tation determined to accept the Hoover prescriptions when 
a Sweet, and reject them when nasty, however whole- 


The chief factor in the defeat of the plan was, however, the 
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the Interior. Thus, although Mr Hoover’s most enduring 
monument already includes the reorganisation of the State 
Department, defence unification, and the consolidation of 
government housekeeping functions, further construction may 
prove much slower. 


Money for lam 


When the Voice of America, the State Department’s over- 
seas information service, could be heard clearly, Congress kept 
it small by starving it of funds. Now that for nearly four 
months the USSR has been jusufying the Voice’s existence by 
extravagant and unflagging efforts to keep Russians, and 
occasionally Hungarians, Greeks and Chinese, from hearing it, 
the House of Representatives has rushed to reward the Voice 
with a bonus of $11.5 million, which is more than the original 
appropriation for overseas broadcasting this year. The money, 
if approved by the Senate, will buy more and better American 
wireless transmitters, which should at least “ strain the Russian 
jamming system ” ; as long as the Soviet barrage goes on, there 
seems little hope of reaching Russian ears except with an 
occasional sentence, moving from wavelength to wavelength a 
few words in advance of the jammers, or a hardly intelligible 
shout against a background of whistles and airplane engines. 
Not even “cuddling” the Soviet domestic wavelengths has 
been successful, since the jammers would rather drown their 
own voices than permit the Voice to be heard. 


A victim of censorship abroad, American radio is now 
threatened with what the industry insists is censorship at home. 
The Federal Communications Commission has just announced, 
after more than a year’s consideration, that after October 1st 
it will refuse to renew the licence of any wireless station broad- 
casting a programme in which prizes can be won by “lot or 
chance.” The FCC considers that such programmes fall under 
the ban on lotteries in the US Criminal Code. The radio 
industry contends that, if this is the case, it is a matter for 
the Department of Justice and that the FCC is not only 
exceeding its powers but making an attempt to control wire- 
less programmes. 


The industry’s determination to nip this attempt in the bud 
is encouraged by the fact that it means the end of “give- 
away” programmes. In these, listeners, as well as the studio 
audience, by “ Spinning to Win” or by “ Singing it Again,” 
have been able to win prizes which in one recent case amounted 
to $52,000, half in cash, half in goods which often resemble 
white elephants. There are 38 give-away programmes now 
on the national networks and hundreds on stations, 
bringing the radio industry an annual income of $10 million. 
This is far from a negligible sum, especially when advertising 
revenue is falling and television costs are rising ; it explains 
why the wireless stations are so anxious to give their listeners 
money for jam, 

Shortage of funds has made the advertising of spirits seem 
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authority, it has thus far laid down no roads on its own 
account except in places under Federal jurisdiction such as 
the District of Columbia or the National Parks. 


The United States now boasts 3,009,000 miles of road, 
half of it surfaced, and 317,000 miles in cities, of which most 
is concrete. In some sections the roads are spectacularly 
good, in others they are surprisingly poor. Britons often 
remark that the small English roads are much better than 
their American equivalents. Most Americans take the good- 
ness for granted and deplore the badness as an instance of 
governmental inefficiency, forgetting that the existence of 
good roads represents an industrial miracle. 


* 


Unlike Great Britain and France, the United States had 
no heritage of roads laid down by a Julius Caesar or a 
Napoleon. The people who flowed across the country and 
settled the greater part of it in the nineteenth century had 
only rivers, Indian trails, and the rumours of riches ahead 
to guide their wagons. Beyond the well-developed eastern 
seaboard the railways, driven across the empty land in the 
wake of wagon trails, served the needs of the new settlers, but 
their building absorbed the brains and the venture capital 
that had just begun to build stone roads for the convenience 
of horse-drawn traffic ; as a result these roads were neglected 
for more than half a century. 


The present American highway system came into existence 
largely by way of the motor car. Magazine files and private 
photograph albums are filled with pictures of what the 
country roads looked like when motor cars first ventured 
beyond city limits. The farmer who charged high prices 
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for pulling cars out of the mud with his team of stout horses 
had long been pulling his produce to market through the 
same mud. 


The motor car forced modern road building on a large 
scale, set its standards, furnished the power and the machines 
that made it possible. And this the motor car did, not as 
the railways had done, by forming private companies to secure 
government lands for their tracks, but by direct pressure on 
local, State and Federal governments for the building of roads 
that everyone might use without buying a ticket. One of its 
strongest arguments was that it furnished the funds for 
constructing those roads—first through registration fees and 
then by petrol taxes. No previous methods of transportation 
had been so accommodating. These State imposts on road 
users now pay 60 per cent of highway costs, and in 1947 they 
amounted to $1,800 million. The other 40 per cent comes 
from local property taxes, and from Federal funds supplied 
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to States. But once the maintenance of existing roads be 
been provided for, very little remains to pay for new high. 
ways, which may cosi as much as $1,000,000 a mile, even 
outside the cities, 


If the miracle of the American highway was Produced for 
the machine, it was also, after a slow start, produced by the 
machine. Throughout the whole country only 327,000 men 
are required to keep these three million miles of roaq jp 
order. None of them sit by the roadside cracking stones jp 
small bits for the filling of small holes in the 
manner, or sweeping gutters clean with a twig broom, Hj 
ways might be neater if they did, and the small roads more 
parklike, bur there would not be so many miles of them, 
The human labour of these men is multiplied many times by 
the almost equal number of machines they operate (on 
equipment unit per 24 miles is a good average)—the dies. 
powered dozers, mixers, rollers, sweepers, spreaders of 
concrete, of road metal, of bituminous binders mixed accord. 
ing to laboratory formula. Science has to a large extent taken 
the guesswork out of road-building and, if surfaces do pot 
wear as expected, it is not because their builders were tied 
to tradition. 


In 1912, when the Federal government first offered aid to 
the States, engineers were sent to Europe to find out how the 
then best highways in the world were built. In 1948 the 
Public Roads Administration returned the compliment by 
inviting road engineers from Europe and the other continents 
to see how American highway practice had developed. Fifty. 
five of them arrived in May this year, and they are seeing 
big roads and little ones, clover-leaf entrances and railroad 
level-crossings not yet eliminated, machines building the New 
York Thruway (486 miles of six-lane express highway 
between New York City and Buffalo, with hardly a ma 
intersection or a traffic light) and machines painting white 
lines down the middle of a lane to make it safer. It is also 
to be hoped that they will learn that highway science in the 
United States has far outstripped the ability of cities 0 
provide space for their motor population. The forty million 
motor cars in the United States (one for every 3.6 persots) 
travel at an average speed of 49 miles an hour on roads, but 
when they get to cities they bog down and turn streets inte 
a mechanical morass. Thus far neither engineers, politician, 
economists nor city planners have solved that problem. 


American Notes 


Arms on Approval? 


The Atlantic Pact was declared in force this week, but: 


the programme of military assistance to its signatories bs 
already run into the long expected Congressional storm. This 
blew up, however, from the unexpected quarter of the Hout 
of Representatives, which, by cutting a two-year programm 
down to one, showed how threadbare the sails of the bipartisl 
foreign policy are becoming. All the funds requested fo 
assistance to nations outside the Pact were authorised, 104 
total (including $50 million already authorised) of $289 milliot 
But under the leadership of a rebellious Democrat, and wath 
the votes of most Republicans, the cash authorisation for 
western Europe for the first year was cut by $75 million, whik 
authorisations for contracts of over $500 million, to be Pp 
this year and paid for out of next year’s budget, were 
altogether. (Appropriation must come later, probably alte! 
loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has set 
programme in motion.) 

The rebels, in some cases, may have wished merely to wa 
the credit for an economy, the severity of which they 4 
the Senate could be relied upon to soften. They aft 
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ances that, if the programme gocs to the satisfaction of 
Neath the rest of the money can be authorised later. Both 
the House and the Senate committees now drawing up their 
recommendations have provided, however, that the progiamme 
may be brought to an end at any time by concurrent resolu- 
tion of both Houses, as well as at the discretion of the 
president. And there is a clear disposition (arising from 
that economic unification in Europe under the 
Marshall plan might have gone much faster) to adopt the arms 
only on approval, to insist on the right to take a “ second 
look” and to require western Europe to produce a convincing 
defence plan before Congress embarks on another costly venture 
of uncertain duration. This view is disputed by the State 
Department, which believes that the co-operation of the Brussels 
powers provides both an adequate foundation and an assurance 
that military aid will accomplish its ends. 

Both the President and Senator Connolly have urged the 
Senate not to concur in reducing funds which the Chiefs of 
Staff have called an “absolute minimum.” There are how- 
ever, in the Senate, in addition to Senator Vandenberg and 
Senator Dulles, who propose a token cut of $161 million, a 
gumber of thrifty Democrats who have taken heart from the 
modest proposals of the House. Even if the Senate proves 
more generous, or far-sighted, than the House over military 
aid, the deadiock in conference over Marshall money suggests 
it may not be easy to reconcile the two Bills. Over ECA, the 
stubborn refusal of the House to approve funds for a watch- 
dog committee, which it considers littke more than a private 
patronage pool of Senator McCarran, seems to have blocked 
even discussion of the major money difference. And the 
immediate pressure for a settlement has been relaxed by the 
adoption of yet a third stop-gap spending authorisation for 
ECA and government departments suspended in financial 
limbo by the Senate’s tardiness. 


* * * 


Mr Hoover’s Monument 


Congress is acting on the blueprint for government 
feorganisation furnished by the Hoover Commission—thanks, 
in great part, to the harsh necessity of an all-summer session 
—with a speed which seemed highly unlikely last June. 
Efficiency’s latest victory is the acceptance of six of the seven 
teorganisation plans submitted by the President. Four, in the 
absence of any opposition, became effective on August rgth, 
when the 60-day waiting period expired. Of the two brought 
to a successful vote in the Senate, one transferred the Bureau 
of Enployment Security to the Department of Labour, which 
was stripped of so many of its functions when the Republicans 
held Congress as to become only a shadow of its former self. 


The Republican opposition to this transfer was based on the 
fear that the Department’s influence on State compensation 
systems would run counter to the interests of management. 
Somewhat similar suspicions accounted for the defeat of the 
first plan, which would have created a Department of Welfare 
in place of the Federal Security Agency, which administers 
health, education, and social security programmes. The crea- 
tion of a Welfare Department was originally proposed by no 
seater a radical than President Harding ; and the opposition, 
made up of 23 Democrats and 37 Republicans, was at pains 
0 claim that the defeat was no repudiation of Mr Hoover’s 
work, but demonstrated a loyalty to it exceeding even his own. 

had given a cautious and qualified endorsement to the 

, stration’s plan, although it failed to provide for the 
ndent United Medical Administration which the Hoover 
mussion had recommended to eliminate present over- 
Lapping, competition, and duplication in government health 
en Plus royaliste que le roi, Senator Taft suggested that 
Hoover had been misled into acquiescence by an Admini- 
“tation determined to accept the Hoover prescriptions when 
at Sweet, and reject them when nasty, however whole- 


The chief factor in the defeat of the plan was, however, the 
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suspicion that the transfer of the Public Health Service ro the 
Department of Welfare, where it probably would continue 
under the control of Mr Oscar Ewing, now Federal Security 
Administrator, would constitute an opening wedge’ for 
“ socialised medicine.” That is one term for the federal 
health insurance scheme of which Mr Ewing is so strong a 
supporter and the American Medical Association so fanatical 
an opponent. The AMA’s successful lobbying is given much 
of the credit—or blame—for the Administration’s defeat, 
though it was also feared, probably with some justice, that once 
the Health Service was incorporated in the Department of 
Welfare, it would prove almost impossible to persuade the 
Department to relinquish its hold to a United Medical 
Administration. 


Several of the Hoover recommendations yet to be imple- 
mented suggest transfers of powers likely to arouse quite as 
much antagonism, such as that of raiding the Army Engineers 
to consolidate all reclamation projects in the Department of 
the Interior. Thus, although Mr Hoover’s most enduring 
monument already includes the reorganisation of the State 
Department, defence unification, and the consolidation of 
government housekeeping functions, further construction may 
prove much slower. 


* * * 


Money for Jam 


When the Voice of America, the State Department’s over- 
seas information service, could be heard clearly, Congress kept 
it small by starving it of funds. Now that for nearly four 
months the USSR has been justifying the Voice’s existence by 
extravagant and unflagging efforts to keep Russians, and 
occasionally Hungarians, Greeks and Chinese, from hearing it, 
the House of Representatives has rushed to reward the Voice 
with a bonus of $11.5 million, which is more than the original 
appropriation for overseas broadcasting this year. The money, 
if approved by the Senate, will buy more and better American 
wireless transmitters, which should at least “ strain the Russian 
jamming system ” ; as long as the Soviet barrage goes on, there 
seems little hope of reaching Russian ears except with an 
occasional sentence, moving from wavelength to wavelength a 
few words in advance of the jammers, or a hardly intelligible 
shout against a background of whistles and airplane engines. 
Not even “cuddling” the Soviet domestic wavelengths has 
been successful, since the jammers would rather drown their 
own voices than permit the Voice to be heard. 


A victim of censorship abroad, American radio is now 
threatened with what the industry insists is censorship at home. 
The Federal Communications Commission has just announced, 
after more than a year’s consideration, that after October 15t 
it will refuse to renew the licence of any wireless station broad- 
casting a programme in which prizes can be won by “lot or 
chance.” The FCC considers that such programmes fall under 
the ban on lotteries in the US Criminal Code. The radio 
industry contends that, if this is the case, it is a matter for 
the Department of Justice and that the FCC is not only 
exceeding its powers but making an attempt to control wire- 
less programmes. 

The industry’s determination to nip this attempt in the bud 
is encouraged by the fact that it means the end of “ give- 
away” programmes. In these, listeners, as well as the studio 
audience, by “ Spinning to Win” or by “ Singing it Again,” 
have been able to win prizes which in one recent case amounted 
to $52,000, half in cash, half in goods which often resemble 
white elephants. There are 38 give-away programmes now 
on the national networks and hundreds on stations, 
bringing the radio industry an annual income of $10 million. 
This is far from a negligible sum, especially when advertising 
revenue is falling and television costs are rising; it explains 
why the wireless stations are so anxious to give their listeners 
money for jam. ad 

Shortage of funds has made the advertising of spirits seem 
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less reprehensible to the radio industry, which has traditionally 
been a total abstainer on the air. An experimental programme 
is now being considered, in which a distiller may be allowed 
to point out the merits of savings bonds—at midnight when 
the children are in bed. The FCC does not consider that it 
has authority to forbid alcoholic advertising, since it agrees 
that in this case such a veto would amount to censorship. 


x * x 


Patchwork in the North-east 


Even though America’s economic fabric is looking 
brighter, for the moment at least, there are sul holes in it, 
places where serious unemployment seems to be becoming 
permanent. Plans for mending these holes have been in 
preparation for some weeks and the President’s adviser, Dr 
John Steelman, has now asked the ten chief government spend- 
ing agencies—the Department of Defence, the Economic 
Co-operation Administration and so on—to shift their procure- 
ment activities, whenever possible, to the eleven areas which are 
in most urgent need of repair ; other smaller ones will prob- 
ably soon be added to the list. These are all places where 
twelve per cent, or more, of the labour force is out of work, 
compared with a national average of less than six per cent. 
All but two of the places involved—Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
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Towns with more than 12 per cent unemployment are underlined. 





Muskegon, Michigan—are in the north-eastern corner of the 
United States and six of them are in New England. 


This is not surprising, since the proportion of manufacturing 
to total employment in the north-east is well above the national 
average and the recent steady increase in unemployment, which 
in July exceeded 4,000,000 for the first time in seven years, is 
largely explained by the decline in non-farm employment 
(2,400,000 over the last year). The chief industrie, in the 
eleven depressed areas are consumer goods—textiles, shoes, 
jewellery and so on—and machine tools and electrical goods, 
all of which were early victims of the recession. In Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, probably the worst hit, 37 per cent of the labour 
force is out of work ; in the Providence area, which means the 
whole State of Rhode Island, one in every five workers is 
unemployed. Until now, unemployment compensation has 
acted as a buffer for the local economy, but from September 
onwards benefit mghts will begin to run out steadily. 


* 


It will probably be the end of the year, if then, before the 
Federal patchwork becomes noticeable. It is to take three 
forms: special attention will be given to requests from the 
depressed areas for Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans ; 
public works and other government activities, already planned 
for these areas, will be speeded up ; and efforts will be made 
to see that businessmen know what government contracts are 
available. Little more than this can be done without new 
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legislation, since public works authorisations are u 

specific and nearly all government contracts must go to the 
lowest bidder. The present difficulties of the eleven areas 
arise in part from the small size and high costs of their indys. 
trial units, which have prevented local manutacturers from 
obtaining what they consider to be their fair share of recen 
government contracts. Nevertheless the government’s a 

to patch up the holes will probably be adequately suc 
especially since the improvement in the nation’s economic 
prospects has already been very helpful to the textile and leather 
goods industries. But only about five per cent of the country’s 
unemployed are actually involved in the present efforts; jf 
later on, the whole national fabric should begin to look thread. 
bare, robbing Peter to patch Paul will no longer be enough, 


* * * 


Federation Sometime ? 


The Daughters of the American Revolution, warned by 
two signal lights hung out on Capitol Hill, have called their 
Minute Women to arms to defend their country against Con- 
gressional resolutions aiming at an eventual world government. 
One resolution calls upon the signatories of the Atlantic 
Treaty to hold a convention and explore the possibilities of g 
federation of the world’s democracies ; the other would make 
it a fundamental objective of American foreign policy to 
develop the United Nations gradually into a world federation 
open to all countries. The sponsors of the first compare it 
with the Constitutional Convention in 1787 at which the 
thirteen separate colonies became the United States. To the 
advocates of both resolutions, the DAR seem to be straying 
from the Founding Fathers’ footsteps when they decide to 
“ spearhead ” the campaign against those who would “ sell our 
American sovereignty.” 


The two carefully-phrased resolutions now before both 
Houses of Congress should not be confused with past attempts 
to reform the United Nations by means that could only dis- 
rupt it. The sponsors of both resolutions want, in their 
different ways, to strengthen the UN ideal and both owe much 
of their support to the widespread belief that, if the Marshall 
plan and the Atlantic Pact are to succeed, they must in the 
Jong run lead to permanent economic and political integration. 
No one expects the resolutions to be passed this year, but it 
is hoped that they will put the present emergency foreign 
policy into perspective and will draw attention to the heights 
of world federation which, it is believed can, and one day 
must, be scaled. 


* 


Senator Kefauver is responsible for the Atlantic Union 
resolution and, since his climb can begin without Russian 00 
operation, it is more practicable than Senator Tobey’s pr 
posals for a federation of all nations. Mr Kefauver’s ascent 
has been mapped by the Atlantic Union Committee, which is 
linked with Mr Clarence Streit’s group, is led by Mr Justice 
Roberts and has the support of such respected statesmen 4 
Mr Will Clayton and Mr Robert Patterson. In Congress there 
are many seekers for lasting peace who approve both resolu- 
tions, but Mr Tobey considers that Mr Kefauver’s “ piect- 
meal ” federation would aggravate the dangerous divisions that 
already exist in the world. This is the view of the United 
World Federalists, headed by Mr Cord Meyer, a young & 
soldier, and drawing most of its support from his contem 
poraries. They have induced fourteen State Legislatures © 
vote in favour of world federation. This approval has 
mittedly been in vague terms and seldom acco ied 0 
serious debate ; nor do State Legislatures have any respons 
bility in foreign affairs. Nevertheless, these votes, and the very 
substantial support which the two Congressional resolutioas 
have received from members of both Houses, show that the 
idea of world federation has, in the opinion of the politicians 
lasting appeal for their constituents. 
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Third Party at the Washington Talks 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


F there is anything at all in the old, and sometimes tiresome, 
Canadian claim to be an interpreter between Britain and the 
United States, the Washington talks provide the opportunity 


to prove it. In one sense there is little that Canada can con- 


tribute except brains and good offices as a moderating and 
mediating third party. Considerable as Canadian resources are, 
they are smal] compared with the United States. The Canadian 
contribution to Britain in the postwar era of gifts and loans 
was higher per head than the United States contribution but 
stil] a small fraction of the total. The Canadian market takes 
more exports from Britain than the United States ; but it is 
after all only one-tenth of the size. 

Nevertheless Canada’s influence at Washington may go far 
beyond its size. If the Canadians join with the Americans 
in looking to Britain to initiate certain measures, there is a 
suong presumption that the joint North American case is more 
than a peculiar prejudice of dyed-in-the-wool American 
capitalists. If Canadians join with Britons in suggesting 
measures that the United States might adopt, the case for those 
measures immediately becomes very much stronger than if it 
were presented only by the main beneficiary. The moral 
sength of the Canadian position is that Canada should be 
able to talk to Britain without suspicion that it is being 
dominating, and to the United States without suspicion of 


begging. 

It is this intermediate “third party ” position which gives 
the Canadian position at Washington its particular importance. 
A strong delegation of officials will attend the preliminary 
talks. It will be headed by Mr Norman Robertson, formerly 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs and High Com- 
missioner in London, now Clerk to the Privy Council. For 
the ministers’ meetings, Mr Douglas Abbott, the Finance 
Minister, will be accompanied by Mr L. B. Pearson, Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, who has a long record of successful 
negotiation and mediation at international meetings, and very 
likely by Mr C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
whose strength is that he was a businessman, talks the business- 
man’s language and has wide contacts in the United States as 
well as in the Canadian business world. 


Reluctance to Give More Aid 


Preparations for the talks have been thorough and exacting. 
Every kind of remedial measure has been examined, but there 
$ MO expeciation that Washington can pull rabbits from hats. 
No one expects either an easy or a final answer. But in one 
crucial respect the forthcoming talks seem here to be a critical 
lurming-point. Throughout government circles there is a firm 
‘onviction that neither Canada nor the United States can do 
ay more to help Britain unless Britain takes some drastic steps 
‘help itself. The Government believes that British prices have 
eet to come down, that British trade has got to start untangling 
self from the web of bilateralism, and that Britain has got to 
att exposing itself to the cold winds of a competitive world. 
attitude of the early postwar days when loans were agreed 

and easily has changed. Reluctance to stretch 

teadih , (2Pacity to help Britain any further has grown 

an as Canadian officials became more and more convinced 

United Kingdom policies were leading away from multi- 
into a dead-end net of bilateralism. 


a the Canadians think that the British Ministers are still 


lined to blame North America rather than their own policies 


to 


. do not like socialism ; but it is inconceivable that any Canadian 
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for the plight of Britain’s balances, they will be just as adamant 
as the Americans in refusing to try to devise international 
measures as substitutes for what they consider necessary 
British domestic measures. If they feel that British ministers 
are courageously and fundamentally tackling the weaknesses 
of the British position they will be ready to try themselves and 
to urge on the Americans consideration of every possible way in 
which international measures could help the British to turn the 
corner. That is why the meeting at Washington will be a crisis 


of confidence, with the primary responsibility placed on the 
British ministers, 
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Canadian opinion is convinced that the reasons for this stand- 
pat attitude on the part of Canadians as well as Americans 
should be understood on the other side of the Atlantic. It 
does not arise from mulishness, nor from pique. It arises 
from a complete conviction that nothing North America can 
do, short of a permanent subsidy, can even help at this stage 
towards a solution of the British problem unless British 
measures of both internal and external policy can get prices 
down and at least start the sterling area moving towards a 
competitive basis with the rest of the world. 
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No Political Interference 


This genuine economic view has become entangled with 
the supposed political view that socialism is at the root of the 
trouble, and it is not easy now to disentangle them. The 
supposed determination to end British socialism is not nearly 
as widespread even in the United States as headlines have 
suggested. In Canada it certainly is not a factor in deter- 
mining policy. Most Canadians, as the last election shawed, 


government should try to overthrow, or even “-play tough 
with,” any British government merely because it was socialist. 
The case for a change of policy which the Canadians believe 
in is based on economic, not political, grounds. It has been 
said in official circles (ministers for obvious reasons would be 
less ready to say it), that the policies which are pushing 
Britain into its present non-competitive position have nothing 
to do with socialism. Bilateral trade is, it is understood here, 
no part of the pure milk of socialist dogma, though the high 
taxation, of the welfare state and the problem of providing 
incentives to industry may be another matter. 
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—1to initiate a drastic change of direction in economic policy, 
they are not being asked to repudiate their socialist faith. It 
does not matter to Canada what their political faith may be. cue cli 
What does matter is that they should restore confidence in 4 : 
Britain’s willingness and ability to work its way back into a aoe 
competitive world. If the British Government, Socialist, Con- 

servative or Liberal, can produce evidence that the British 

economy is going to face this painful reorientation, the Cana- 

dians will do everything in their power to create a favourable 

international atmosphere for the United Kingdom. If not, the 

Canadian Government does not believe there is anything that 

it or the United States Government can do. Whatever influence 

Canada can wield at Washington will be used in the first place 

to support the United States in demanding British action as a 

prerequisite to any international action. Once that condition 

is fulfilled it will be used to encourage the. United States to 

help in every possible way. But the British ministers must 

face the first responsibility. 
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The Finnish Communists 
Strike 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


FINLAND is in the grip of vicious Communist strikes. The 
third phase of what the Prime Minister, Mr Fagerholm, calls 
the Communists’ “greatest and best-planned attack against 
the community in Finnish history ” seems about to begin. It is 
likely to continue until the Assembly of the Diet next Wednes- 
day provides an opportunity to exert direct parliamentary 
pressure. Serious trouble began on August 18th when 
three key Communist unions—dockers, builders and food- 
workers — struck in support of a strike of cellulose 
workers which had been going on for nearly a month 
at the northern timber port of Kemi. Although 
due notice had been given of this new move, it was not 
sanctioned by the Finnish Federation of Trade Unions (SAK, 
Suomen Ammattiyhdistysten Keskusliitto) and was therefore 
illegal. The riots with which the Kemi strikers chose to 
celebrate this manifestation of their comrades’ support and 
in which one man was killed and others wounded raised the 
matter on to quite a different legal level 


The Social Democrat Government, which had been patient 
under provocation, responded firmly and quickly. Troops 
were sent to Kemi and the local Communist leaders were 
arrested. To counter the threat to the country’s economy 
which a total stoppage of work at all docks would have repre- 
sented, Hangoe, in the south-west, was declared an open port. 
All ships were directed there, the local dockers were forbidden 
to strike and troops were despatched to handle cargoes, if 
necessary. The country respended to this resolute lead. 
Within a few days it became clear that the first phase of the 
Communist offensive was failing. Socialist workers and 
others—plain, stubborn, patriotic Finns who refused to be 
intimidated by the strong-arm methods of a party they felt to 
be alien to their true interests—returned to work in increasing 
numbers. The country, though shaken, was by no means 
paralysed, and the Government was as firmly in control as 
ever. 


Tactics of French Communists 


Then came the second wave of the Communist attack. This 
outburst was something new in Finland—a sample of the 
“rolling strike,” imported from France via Moscow. The 
Finnish Communists had not previousiy employed these tactics, 
being content to suffer one defeat at a time rather than to 
court another immediately. So, last Monday, a strike began 
of the Timberworkers’ Union. It was ordered by the Com- 
munist executive in defiance of an 80 per cent vote for con- 
tinuing work. The same day the Transportworkers’ Union 
struck. The combined effects of this action by such powerful 
and strategic unions could well have gained the objectives 
which the dockers failed to reach in the first phase of the 
campaign. But the indications are that the new move is meet- 
ing with little success and probably not more than a quarter 
of the members of the two unions have heeded their leaders’ 
call. One result, however, has been to split the Federation of 
Trade Unions which, since its orders to call off the strike by 
last Tuesday night were not obeyed, is now to expel the rebel 
unions whose combined membership amounts to about 88,000 
of a total registered union membership of some 300,000 for 
all Finland. 


It would nevertheless be premature to conclude that the 
Communists have shot their bolt. But there is little doubt 
that their efforts have not met with the success they hoped for. 
Several more Communist-dominated unions, however, in the 
textile and leather industries, for example, have yet to imple- 
ment their strike notices, and the third phase may, indeed, 
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be marked by increased violence as continued failure pr 

the Communists to desperate efforts. But even so there are 
no good grounds for believing that they will unseat the 
Government. 


They have, of course, done considerable damage, and cap 
yet do more. For Finland, like other countries of western 
Europe, is at present particularly vulnerable to sustained strj 
a weakness which is enhanced by the seasonal nature of work 
in its main industry, timber. That being so, the Communisy 
were curiously slow in seizing the opportunity for mischief 
afforded by the devaluation of the Finnmark at the beginnj 
of July—particularly when, according to all reports, they haye 
been hatching a major strike for the best part of a year and 
have, indeed, produced one or two somewhat addled eggs, 
True, within a few days of the new rate of exchange being 
announced, there were the usual attacks in the Communist 
press and by Communist spokesmen on the Government’s 
economic policy. But these were merely routine. 


The strike of cellulose workers at Kemi, however, gave the 
Communists their opportunity. The cause of the strike was 
a genuine grievance—an arbitrary cut in wages—but the Com- 
munists were able to exploit what was a local dispute on a 
national scale and to open a major strike offensive. 
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The primary aim of the strike is to overthrow the present 
minority government of the Social Democrats and to replace 
it by one in which the Communists would participate. Sine 
they would have been chiefly responsible for ousting the old 
regime, they would, on this and other grounds, have claimed 
a representation disproportionate to their Parliamentary follow 
ing in the new government. They would also have ut 
doubtedly insisted on holding several key posts and 
rapidly have undone the good work of the last eighteen months 
or so during which their influence and activities have beet 
restricted to within more acceptable limits. 


The result of the strike, however, is likely to be a further 
decline in their fortunes and a hardening of opinion agalis! 
them. Conversely, the Social Democrats will gain suppott bY 
their resolute and skilful handling of the situation. A . 
in Communist support would not be of great importance i 
itself. Not only is the Finnish Social Democrat Party pethar 
the toughest and one of the most alert and best ; 
Labour parties in the world, but it is determined, as its leaders 
recent words and actions have shown, to do its utmost to mar 
tain democracy in Finland. The Finnish Communists 
therefore, in present circumstances, be considered to have ® 
more chance of success by illegal and extra-Parliameoiy 
measures than they have had by constitutional methods. 
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Cat and Dog in Korea 


Tue Russian and American occupation forces in Korea, after 
having built up two antagonistic Korean Governments in their 
respective zones, have now both been withdrawn, and have left 
the rival Korean authorines confronting each other across the 
purely artificial frontier formed by the thirty-eighth parallel 
of latitude—the boundary adopted for convenience by the 
General Staffs just before the end of the war as a line of 
demarcation Letween the Russian and American military zcnes, 
The situation today is one of great tension, and there has been 
sporadic fighting on the border, but so far no all-out civil 
war. The American evacuation—leaving behind a_ small 
military mission for further training of the South Korean 
army—has been a risky proceeding, even if it is the opinion 
of the War Department in Washington that the South Korean 
amy is now strong enough to hold its own against attack from 
North Korea. 
demarcation line, a Communist invasion of Scuth Korea would 
involve a direct attack on American forces, whereas it now 
only means a civil war between Koreans, though one in which 
Russian and American interests and prestige are very much 
at stake. 


The American withdrawal appears to have been really due, 
less to confidence in the prospects of tranquillity in Korea, 
than to the moral effect of the prior Russian withdrawal. It 
was relatively safe for the Russians to withdraw their troops 
because they could be fairly certain that South Korea would 
not attack the North ; the aggressive propaganda for “ unity ” 
comes from the Communists, and the Seoul Government is 
essentially on the defensive. With Korea cleared of all foreign 
troops, the Pijongyang Government (Communist North 
Korea) can try its hand at subduing the South, and always 
fall back on its own territory if it fails. It is just as safe as 
blockading Berlin. 

The Communist incursions into South Korea have so far 
been mere local trials of strength, large-scale raids rather than 
a military invasion, and the Seoul military authorities claim 
to have repelled them without great difficulty. But more 
serious attacks may be launched at any time. A state of war 
undoubtedly exists, even though no active operations are in 
progress, for the supporters of the Korean Republic, set up 
under the auspices of the United Nations and recognised by 
Britain and the United States, are regarded by the Korean 
Communists as “ traitors” who ought to be exterminated. No 
normal peaceful life is possible in South Korea, for the 
threatened state must be ready to withstand invasion without 
warning at any moment. The Pijongyang Government has 
given peremptory notice to both the United Nations Com- 
mission and the American Military Mission to leave Korea, and 
the recent victories of the Chinese Communists have greatly 
mereased the arrogance of tone in its pronouncements. If 
the Chinese Communists complete their conquest of South 


As Jong as American units remained on the . 
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China, the position of South Korea as a solitary anti-Communist 
enclave on the East Asian mainland will become more pre- 
carious than ever, and China may lend enough, active support 
to the Pijongyang regime ; a Korean contingent fought with 
the Chinese Communists in Manchuria, and the lean might in 
future be repaid. 

That America has not meant to abandon South Korea is 
indicated by the fact that it figures along with Iran and the 
Philippines among countries outside the Atlantic Pact which 
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are listed for arms aid in bills now before Congress. A 
warning to the Chinese Communists not to intervene in Korea 
may also have been intended in Mr Acheson’s declaration on 
August §th that, if the Chinese Communist regime were 
to lend itself to the aims of Soviet Russian imperialism and 
aitempt to engage in aggression against China’s neighbours, we 
and other members of the United Nations would be confronted 
by a situation violative of the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and threatening international peace and security. 
But Chinese aid to the Korean Communists might be hard 
to prove, and even if it were manifest, the Russian veto would 
protect China against any action by Uno. The real issue is 
whether in a crisis the United States would take any active 
steps to protect the Korean Republic. Without such an 
intention mere aid in supplies to the Seoul Government might 
be no more effective than was similar aid to Kuomintang 
China, where, as the American White Paper states, large 
quantities of American arms and equipment have passed into 
the hands of the Communists “ through the military ineptitude 
of the Nationalist leaders, their defections and surrenders and 
the absence among their forces of the will to fight.” 


The Americans expect a better performance of the Korean 
leaders, who have had three years of American administrative 
guidance to prepare them for political responsibility—and the 
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Spotlighting Waste 
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President, Dr Syngman Rhee, fived for many years in the 
United States ; South Korea can also qualify, as Kuomintang 
China could not, as a real democracy, having had free elec- 
tions under the supervision of a Uno commission. But it is 
by no means certain that the South Korean regime under 
heavy attack from its totalitarian rival would show as much 
stability as the election figures might suggest; the political 
freedom which may add strength in war to a nation of mature 
democratic tradition may be a serious handicap to a govern- 
ment fighting for its life in a country whose whole political 
background is one of despotism and violence. No political 
opposition is tolerated in North Korea where the Communists 
have imposed the unanimity at which they always aim ; but in 
the South the government is seriously embarrassed by the 
activities of opposition parties which engage in intrigues with 
Pijongyang. The campaign in the South for “ unification” 
of Korea—actually a scheme for a Communist-sponsored 
coalition against President Rhee—has been met with violence 
from the government side, reaching its climax in a young 
army officer’s assassination of Kim Koo. The latter was head 
of the Korean “ Provisional Government” in exile in China 
before and during the war, when Syngman Rhee was repre- 
senting the Korean cause in Washington, and was bitterly 
jealous of Rhee’s postwar ascendancy—which has been at any 
rate in part due to Rhee’s better American connections ; this 
rivalry caused Kim Koo to incline towards the Communists. 


There is no reason to believe that President Rhee himself 
instigated the assassination, but the army authorities gave the 
assassin every facility for defence at his trial, and his condemna- 
tion, not to execution, but to life imprisonment means that he 
can be released at any time. Whatever its political ideals, the 
Seoul Government is being driven to become a dictatorship ; 
it is wholly dependent on its army which has elementary ideas 
about the rights of political opposition. Nor is it likely that 
President Rhee’s recent conversations with ex-President Chiang 
Kai-shek for the making of an anti-Communist Pacific Pact 
reinforced his aspirations for political democracy. But Rhee 
is at least a leader of some calibre who appears determined 
to hold on to power and defend his territory as long as he can. 


National Enterprise in Spain 


AT the end of last month General Franco visited the province 
of Burgos and other northern areas to open several new indus- 
trial ventures. One was a cellophane factory ; two others were 
electric power stations. Some of the new enterprises of this 
kind are the work of the Instituto Nacional de Industria (INT). 
Founded on September 25, 1941, INI represents the most 
serious step taken by the Franco regime to promote the 
country’s economic development. Consequently, it is one of 
the most controversial organisations in Spain. The idea behind 
it was a good one—to start or enlarge those enterprises which, 
although insufficiently attractive to private capital, are essential 
to Spain if it is ever to make the fullest use of its own resources. 
But the execution of the idea has come in for much criticism. 


Like Britain’s groundnuts scheme, however, Spain’s INI has 
now had so much capital poured into it that no Spaniard can 
really afford to see it fail entirely. INI operates through six 
different grades of control. The first consists of eight com- 
panies in which INI holds all the shares. The biggest of these 
is the Empresa Nacional “Calvo Sotelo” de Combustibles 
Liquidos y Lubricentes, formed in 1942 to explore and exploit 
all possible means of producing liquid fuels in Spanish territory. 
“Calvo Sotelo”—named after the Right-wing opposition 
leader who was shot three days before the civil war broke out— 
owns lignite deposits on the Ebro and at Garcia Rodriguez, 
the refinery at Cartagena and—probably the most important 
enterprise in which INI is at present engaged—the installa- 
tions still being constructed at Puertollano in the southern 
province of Ciudad Real to distil oil from shale. The second 
Category consists of companies in which INI holds the con- 
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trolling interest in the shares, the rest being in private hands, 
The biggest of these is a company, formed in 1947, to build 
Diesel motor-lorries, and which has taken over the Hispano- 
Suiza works at Barcelona. The third category, a minor 

is that in which INI has an indirect control through other 
companies. The fourth covers companies in which the state 
has a half share—at present only two, one for mining deve 
ment and the other for civil engineering. The fifth cat 
covers companies in which the state has a minority share 
They are Spanish Marconi, an aeroplane construction firm 
the Banco Exterior de Espana, and five others turning oy 
nitrogenous products, ball-bearings and steel in Asturias. The 
sixth category covers firms which have received government 
loans for national reasons, notably in the Spanish film ind 
and a company importing minerals of military value such as 
manganese, aluminium, copper and chrome. 
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INI has not set out to take over whole industries in the 
sense of nationalising them on the French or British model. 
Nor is it saddled with a collection of major industrial concerns 
which have already been financial failures but which have to be 
kept going—as is the Istituto per la Ricostruzine Industriale 
(IRI) in Italy. The most important part of INI’s work is 
concentrated in the first and second categories of compaiits 
which, in most cases, the state has promoted for purposes of 
planned national economic development. The intention is © 
sell them to private owners if and when they can be put oa 
a paying basis. However, in the case of “Calvo Sotelo,” for 
instance, this may not be for many years, if ever. The big 
installation at Puertollano is aimed at providing 60 per ceat 
of Spain’s requirements in lubricating oil by 1953, togethe 
with a considerable but lesser proportion of its petrol. & 
the chances of achieving this objective by that date are slim. 
And even if the calculated production proves possible, it may 
be a long step to making it profitable for private holders. 


Other businesses in the first two categories include a big 
hydro-electric scheme on the Ribagorzana in the Pyrenets, 
and two companies engaged in shipbuilding, one for the 
merchant marine, another for the navy. INI also ows 
“ Iberia,” the Spanish air lines, a company carrying out a new 
mineral survey of the whole of Spain and a telec 
tions company. It has controlling interests in the Almagret 
mines, an aluminium factory and various chemical, textile 
and small engineering works. wa 

The main criticisms directed against INT are that it is 0% 
wasteful and corrupt, that through the Minister of Indust 
Sefior Suanzes, who is also President of INI, it * 
itself far too high a proportion of the limited capital equip 
ment that Spain can afford to import and that, rather tha 
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Invitation 


First consult Catesbys for complete modern 
Office Furnishings. A new Board Room—a 
whole new Office or a single item come alike 
to us. We aim ai efficieney and atmosphere 
in Office furnishing — harmonious to the 


successful profession or business, and we invite 


SSBPRERSSHERREEP ~ 


your enquiries to our Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and 


for any assistance are cordially invited. 


CATESB YS...» 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
Our only address Tel: Museum 7777 





in the 

model. i 

oncerns n the export factories, where speed in handling, as 
ye to be surely as speed in production, can write the next few chapters of British 
justriale history; at the Docks, where the speed of unloading and loading directly 
work is affects our day-to-day lives, manpower has an ally. The electric truck, 
mpanics fonomical, simple, speedy, rugged and easily maintained, is saving time and 
ses af man-hours where saving counts most. Batteries power these trucks: and 
on is W 


the hard worked ‘electric’s’ reputation for freedom from breakdown is a 
measure Of what its battery can take. The Chloride Electrical Storage 
Company has played an outstanding part in the swing to ‘electrics’. Three 
Out of four British electric truck manufacturers fit Exide-Ironclad. Behind 
tach Exide-lronclad, Chloride and Exide 
Ratiery lie the experience and progressive 
improvements of over 50 years of battery 


















THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
ExideWorks, Clifton Junction 

near Manchester P.78B 
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thank Shell Chemicals 
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Many great industries use 
chemicals, such as solvents, in 
the processing and preparation of 
their products. Today, with the 
opening of the new Shell plant at 
Stanlow, these chemicals are now being 
derived from petroleum from 

sterling sources instead of from raw 
materials in short supply or costly 

in dollars. The vast scale of Shell 
scientific research and skill in chemical 
engineering make possible this 

new British industry. For which— 
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being interested in selling any profitable enterprise to private 
buyers, it has taken over perfectly satisfactory businesses and 
squeezed the original owners out by illegal means. 


Such acusations are almost certainly not based on a full 
account of the facts. While it is probably true that INT has 
not yet shown much disposition to release any profitable enter- 
prises, it defends itself with the claim that the eight years 
which have elapsed since 1941 are too short to bring many of 
its projects to fruition. Plans to execute the idea of INI 
were originally based on securing German capital equipment ; 
since Germany’s collapse some plans have had to be shelved 
for several years. Furthermore, the long-term nature of many 
INI projects is such that even if more equipment had been 
available they could not, in all fairness, be expected to have 
come into full operation yet. 


The accusation that INI takes too large a part of the avail- 
able imports of capital equipment has stirred the Instituto to 
work out some figures which claim to prove that in six main 
categories of disputed goods, imported from 1944 to 1947, 
its companies only took an average of 6.6 per cent of the 
total available. But however correct this may be statistically, 
the impression that private industry has been made to suffer 
unfairly inevitably remains; and there is probably a good 
deal of truth in it. Yet the essence of INI is that it must 
justify itself by results. And while it is in the Spanish 
character to be impatient, it is also a national characteristic 
to start something and never finish it. That INI should not 
yet have produced enough striking results may really mean 
that too much is being expected of it. On the other hand, 
it could—and perhaps should—become in due course a startling 
and dominant feature of Spanish economic life. 


Education in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


A CERTAIN stir has been caused in French public opinion in 
so far as it may be said to exist during the holiday season, 
by the failure of 61 per cent of this year’s very numerous 
candidates for the baccalauréat. M. Etienne Gilson, distin- 
guished medizvalist and keeper of the nation’s conscience 
recalling the saying that the baccalauréat and alcoholism are 
the twin scourges of the French people, has attributed this 
disappointing result to the displacement of the baccalauréat 
from its true role of gateway to the higher education of the 
universities and its consequent misrepresentation as a common 
or garden diploma or certificate of proficiency for Jean, Pierre 
et Henri when they leave school. Another commentator, M. 
Michel Chrestien, insists that passing the bachot has become 
nothing but a “quasi-religious enthronement, a snobbish 
social rite of admittance to the palace of culture.” He quotes 
the devastating aphorism of Bersot: “En France on fait sa 
premiére communion pour en finir avec la réligion, on passe 
son baccalauréat pour en finir avec la science, et l’on se marte 
pour en finir avec Pamour.” 


The fear that the bachot may become a kind of School 
Certificate is the motive of most of its present critics. 
M. Etienne Gilson remarks that, while there is a case for 
awarding a diploma to those eighteen-year olds who have 
proved their ability to read, write and count, this topic has 
nothing whatever to do with the baccalauréat. Indeed, the 
Ministry of Education, in a brochure which discusses what 
to do with your baccalauréat when you have got it, says, 
“ Bacheliers are young people of 18 provided with what is 
called ‘general culture.’ The young person having studied 
for his baccalauréat for seven years (usually from 11 to 18), 
has touched on many fields, but explored none. Enriched, 
refined, Possessing the knowledge how to distinguish between 
different methods of intellectual work and to think for himself, 
he is now well-armed to approach whatever branch of studies 
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” 


he wishes to specialise in... .” This is the classical definition 
of “culture de base,” of that intellectual training which the 
Humanities alone are supposed to instil. It is a principle which 
has been pushed to its utmost in France where language and 
literature, even esthetics, are taught systematically and ex. 
plicitly. Presumably this literary education is in great part 
responsible for the Frenchman’s natural armour against Holly. 
wood whose products he tends to regard as barbarous cop. 
coctions from another planet. 


At the present time the baccalauréat consists of two parts, 
each of which offers a choice of subjects. The first part cog- 
tains § séries, each with its special orientation within q 
scheme of general education common to all séries. The séries 
are: A. (Latin and Greek.) B. (Living languages). C. (Latin 
and Science.) Modern. (Latin, Science, and Living languages) 
and Technical. The second part of the examination has also 
five séries, which do not necessarily follow the séries taken by 
the pupils in the first part. They are: philosophy and litera- 
ture ; philosophy and science ; experimental science ; elemen- 
tary mathematics; and mathematics and technics. Part | 
cannot be taken before the age of 16. 


Science and the Humanities 


The baccalauréat technique is, of course, the nigger in the 
woodpile. Introduced in June, 1946, it was conceived as a 
challenge to classical education. Its aim was to demonstrate 
that the applied sciences, industrial design, technology, and 
manual work were equally capable of imparting a human 
culture in the broad sense of the term. With the exception of 
classical higher education (no Latin is taught in the série 
technique) the award of the baccalauréat technique secures 
admittance to any university faculty. Im practice, however, 
the bacheliers of the technical series usually go on to the 
higher engineering schools and technical institutes, whence 
they may emerge, for instance, as industrial, railway or naval 
engineers. In 1947 just over three-eighths of the candidates for 
the baccalauréat technique (second part) were successful; in 
1948 just over three sevenths. 


It is, of course, not primarily against the percentage of 
failures that the critics are protesting—it is not especially high 
this year—but at the number of candidates, many of whom 
in their view, should never have been trained for the bachot 
at all. Between 1910 and 1928 the number of candidates for 
both parts of the baccalauréat was doubled. Ten years latet 
the 1928 figures (43,260 and 26,328) had risen to 75,546 and 
45,330 respectively. Again in 1947 the total had increased to 
106,240 and 72,385. In face of this influx of candidates there 
was a diminution in the percentage of the successful, which 
fell from 42 per cent in 1910 (first part) to 32 per cent in 1947. 
There are two other interesting facts: the percentage of 
successful candidates for the first part between the years 1938 
and 1947 was only 27 in Paris and Poitiers against over 49 
in Besangon, Toulouse and Strasbourg ; the number of women 
candidates (first part) rose in the same period from 30 per cent 
to 41 per cent of the total. (This phenomenon had the rather 
startling corollary that feminine successes were at the rate of 
49 per cent against only 37 per cent masculine ones.) 


In France, as in other countries, it seems inevitable that 
there should come into being a type of education which, 
while it does not bear the stamp of études supérieures, nevet- 
theless extracts from the humanities something of their esset- 
tial worth. It is not, however, obvious that an overcrowding 
of the ranks of candidates necessarily reduces the intrinsic value 
of the examination itself. Moreover, even if the contention 


that the baccalauréat technique is no true baccalauréat is juste 
fied, the inarticulate foreigner is inclined to ask whether that 
really matters so very much. For no conclusive argument 


have been advanced to prove that the original virtues of the 
system are threatened by its alleged excrescences. But the® 
curates’ eggs were never very dear to the Gallic palate. 
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Interest Rates Now 


OR the first time since demoralisation set in at the end 
F of July, the gilt-edged market has lately shown some 
sign of recovering its poise. It has been almost free this 
week of the acute nerviness which pervaded it until the latter 
part of last week, and prices. have improved on succes- 
ve days. This is a more healthy symptom than the violent 
put brief rebound of ten days ago. Those who have believed 
ill through that a yield basis of around 35 per cent for the 
imedeemable and longest dated stocks would provide a 
redistance point can now find some tangible evidence in 
support of their thesis. The flat yield on Old Conseils, 
having risen at one time to 37 per cent, has this week 
improved to a little under 3} per cent, which is also 
approximately the basis for the principal nationalisation 
docks, though “ Daltons ” still yield perceptibly more. Re- 
asuring though this pause may be, the suddenness and mo- 
mentum of the recent fall so took the market by surprise that 
noone Now can produce convincing reasons for expecting it 
o stop finally at a 34 per cent basis, and many people are still 
envisaging perceptibly higher rates in certain contingencies. 
Even they, however, are well aware that, in markets so thin 
and technically vulnerable as at present, any ostensibly favour- 
able news could produce a quite spectacular recovery. 


In such conditions, it would be rash to prophesy. The 
uxertainties which provoked the crack—and it is not clear, 
even now, what the predominant worry has been—will still 
be present at least until the outcome of the Washington talks 
isknown, But the change which has already occurred is so 
wiking as to deserve examination in itself. Its significance 
is not to be measured merely by the extent of the fall in 
prices. Steep though it was, even at its steepest it was less 
severe than the collapse during the convertibility crisis of 1947, 
when Consols dropped nine points in less than three weeks 
dihough they had already lost nearly as much in the pre- 
ceding six months. This latest fall, again measured by 
Consols, amounted at its worst to four points in just over a 
fortmight, following a loss of six points from the peak 
ached during the post-budget boomlet which accompanied 
ihe launching of the Gas Stock. Such comparisons certainly 
widerstate the implications of the recent movement. The 
cllapse of 1947 started from a yield basis of less than 2% 
et cent for the irredeemables, a basis which everyone knew 
tobe untenable, and which had been momentarily established 
‘aly by the rash inflationary policies of a Chancellor with 
‘misplaced ambition. The extent of the rashness, as well 
the impotence of the system of physical control (which 

¢ could make even theoretical sense of such policies), 
were then being revealed by the fuel crisis. A gigantic 
me was about to burst, and burst it did. 

There was no comparable bubble waiting to be pricked in 
‘49 The Daltonian bubble had been blown up defiantly 
y blasts of new credit which the authorities themselves 
“ae‘pumping in. During 1949, however, those particular 


Pimps have been sealed off, and the inscription on the seal 


ws Pain for all to see. It read: “National War Bonds 
we Rot to be called this year ”—a sufficient indication 
€ steps had been taken to stop the relatively 


minor leakage of air which occurred, perhaps through inad- 
vertence, last summer. Apart from this, the only evident 
artificiality in the gilt-edged position on the eve of this year’s 
fall came, not from the authorities, but from the market 
itself. Its spring exuberance puffed up a modest globule 
which clearly would not survive summer temperatures but 
seemed equally incapable of creating any noisy disturbance. 

Given these contrasts between the market conditions from 
which the two movements emerged, this year’s fall of 10 or 
11 points at the worst looks large beside the 17-point fall at 
the worst in 1947. Moreover, it started at the point at which 
the 1947 movement stopped—with Consols at roughly 81 
in both instances. When one recalls the chaos of the fuel 
crisis in 1947, the huge dollar drain, and the inflationary 
excesses in budgetary and credit policy, it seems incongruous 
that the yield on Consols, at its highest point for the year 
(a shade under 3.1 per cent), was still appreciably below the 
average for the last two prewar years and also lower than that 
for any wartime year save one. If long-term interest rates 
could be maintained in the year of Daltonian fiasco at an 
average of well under 3 per cent, why, it may be asked, 
should they not be sustainable between, say, 3 and 3} per 
cent now? These, approximately, were their limits of 
fluctuation during the year or so before the latest rise ; 
and in that period many people felt that they had reached 
a level which might be held, given a continuance of the policy 
of disinflationary budgeting. 

* 


Those who argued thus were, of course, assuming adher- 
ence by the Government to the cheap money policy—not the 
Daltonian extravaganza, but the principles loosely formu- 
lated in the dozen years or so before that. Needless to say, 
in a free capital market the equilibrium rate now or at any 
other time in the postwar phase would have been much above 
even the 33 per cent which today looks high. Indeed, it is 
high, by the standards of that policy. In the prewar quin- 
quennium, the highest annual average yield for Consols was 
3.38 per cent (average price, 74), for 1938 ; the lowest was 
2.89 per cent (price, 864), for 1935. In a phase of under- 
employment such as the nineteen-thirties, the equilibrium 
rate in a market subjected to a cheap money policy may or 
may not be below the true equilibrium rate. Then all pros- 
pective demands for capital are left free to exert themselves 
(and additional demands may be deliberately fostered), while 
the natural supply of savings may or may not be stimulated 
by credit expansion and other pump-priming devices. But 
in a phase of full employment and excessive demands upon 
the nation’s productive resources, cheap money policy has to 
employ a very different strategy. 
of new issues, rationing of physical resources and investment 
planning to curtail the demand for capital, and may or may 
not take effective steps to sustain or stimulate the deficient 
supply of real saving. For a time, as Dr Dalton demon- 


strated, the effects of this deficiency upon interest rates may - 


be concealed by credit inflation which generates additional 
monetary savings.. But, when such expedients have collapsed 
or are ruled out, the only way of maintaining the heap money 


It must rely upon control 
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policy in face of deficient private saving is to enforce 
public saving by budgeting for a surplus. 

The fundamental question now, therefore—and so long 
as the phase of excessive demand lasts—is whether these two 
instruments of physical control and disinflationary budgeting 
can be sufficiently strong to equate real demands for capital 
to its supply at a “cheap money” rate of interest. In the 
past twelve months or so, there have been increasing doubts 
about the effectiveness of both instruments, but these ques- 
tionings have never been raised specifically in the context of 
interest rates. Indeed, so long as the disequilibrium between 
the demand for capital and its supply in the controlled 
market is not large, it may not be necessary to debate this 
particular issue at all. In that event, the presumption is 
that the accustomed methods of cheap money policy will 
suffice to keep the structure of interest rates, and of the gilt- 
edged market in particular, more or less under control, so 
that there will be no need to contemplate the possibility of any 
far-reaching change. 


This was, in fact, the assumption upon which the empirical 
judgments of the market were based three months ago. It 
was supported, moreover, by an examination of the capital 
account for the national economy as a whole in the light of 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s second Budget. As an article in these 
columns on April 16th showed, the prospective savings- 
investment account for 1949 certainly did not then look 
securely balanced ; but, given the imperfections of the data, 
there seemed no need to attach undue significance to the 
moderate disequilibrium which it seemed to show. The 
estimates upon which the official calculations were based, 
however, now need substantial revision. In particular, the 
budget surplus appears likely to be much less than the Chan- 
cellor envisaged, and this loss of enforced public saving is 
certainly not being offset by any expansion of private saving 
—despite the large provisions which companies are now 
making for capital replacement. It is conceivable, but not 
probable, that the effects of the shrinkage of the total flow 
of savings may be partly neutralised by a decline in demands 
for investment. In the past few months, apprehension has 
joined with rising costs to hold back some projects which 
would otherwise have got under way. There has been no 
sign, however, of any curtailment of investment within the 
public sector of the economy and, if private demands for 
fixed capital have slackened a little, there has certainly been 
an expansion in its floating capital, through the accumulation 
of stocks—particularly of goods intended for export. On 
balance, investment demands are most unlikely to have fallen, 
and more probably have actually auded to the strain which 
is being imposed by the shrinkage of savings. To the extent 
that the balance of overseas payments, considered as a whole, 
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has swung from near-equilibrium into deficit, there y; 

however, have been some relief for the domestic cap; 

account, because the supply of goods available for yse at 
home will have been correspondingly. increased. 


In sum, the underlying disequilibrium in the say; 
investment account must be greater now than it was expecied 
to be three months ago. But the change has Certainly not 
yet reached any such magnitude as to warrant, of itself 
alone, so radical an adjustment of the interest structure a 
has occurred simultaneously. Similarly, if the assumption; 
about the probable effectiveness of the customary instrument; 
of control were valid three months ago, there is no reason, 
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on these grounds alone, to reject them now. Since the pres 
sure on the market has evidently far outpaced the deterior- 
tion in the savings-investment account, that is another way 
of saying that the disproportionate fall in prices would be 
hard to justify unless the whole basis of official policy were 
likely to alter. 


The nerviness of recent selling and the sensitiveness of 
the market itself are, in fact, the traditional responses to far- 
reaching uncertainties. They have not fastened upon any 
particular uncertainty—the fears of investors have ranged 
Over many contingencies, including devaluation, a “ dash for 
freedom ” which would open the sluice gates of international 
competition, a deadlock in Anglo-American economic reéli- 
tionships, and widespread industrial dislocation caused by 
shortage of vital supplies from abroad. Among the bogies 
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which have tormented the minds of the imaginative, probably 

one which might, in certain circumstances, under- 
mine the whole foundations of the cheap money policy would 
be the move towards freedom. In some quarters, indeed, 
fears based upon this particular possibility have been voiced 
explicitly. It is one reason, for example, for the fractional 
rise in commercial bill rates in Lombard Street, to which 
tention was drawn in The Economist last week. It is 
argued that, if a devaluation were accompanied by some lift- 
ing of the shackles upon international trade and by a move 
rowards sterling convertibility, the new regime might need 
ihe protection of higher rates of interest than those custom- 
ay during the cheap money phase. The minor change in 
Lombard Street is intended as a warning not that such a 
development is probable, but that it is at least a possibility 
which ought not to be wholly ignored. 


The changes which would have to occur in firmly en- 
tenched policies and methods of control before a system 
of variable interest rates could play any important part are 
pethaps more far-reaching than Lombard Street has per- 
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ceived. But it seems undeniable that some of the stresses 
to which sterling is subjected might be partially relieved, even 
now, if the cost of short-term finance in London were brought 
into more rational relationship with interest rates for medium 
and longer-term. Given the present cheapness of money 
market rates, a perceptible increase could occur there without 
necessarily having more than a momentary effect upon gilt- 
edged—uniess, of course, the change were of such an order 
as tO require an increase in Bank rate. 


Despite the jerk which the City imaginations have experi- 
enced in such matters in the past few weeks, any such rever- 
sion to the now almost forgotten technique of monetary 
discipline is still regarded as highly improbable. If this 
is so, the fundamental question for the gilt-edged market is 
still the one posed earlier in this article—are the techniques 
of physical control and disinflationary budgeting losing their 
efiectiveness ? The answer seems to be that they are bound 
to do so unless the burden of the disinflationary budget can 
be lightened by a large reduction, not in the budget surplus, 
but in the size of the budget itself. 


Business Notes 


Curtain Raiser for Washington 


The last touches have been put to the brief which Sir 
Safford Cripps and Mr Ernest Bevin will be taking with them 
for the Washington financial talks. These are due to open on 
Wednesday, September 7th. The basic material from which 
the final brief has been distilled was voluminous. Every 
Government Department conceivably interested in the balance 
of payments situation—and that does not exclude many—has 
penned its diagnosis. This mass of material has been sifted 
and concentrated by the Treasury into a final brief which will 
be considered at the Cabinet meeting which is to be held 
next Monday specifically for this purpose. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Foreign Secretary leave for the United 
Stes on Wednesday, and immediately after their arrival will 
plunge into the triangular Anglo-US-Canadian talks. These 
will last about a week and will be followed by the annual meet- 
ings Of governors of the International Monetary Fund and the 
Intemational Bank for Reconstruction and Development ; these 
will probably take another week. Pending the arrival of the 
8, preparations for the discussions have been going on 
m the US capital, where a team of British officials led by Sir 
Henry Wilson Smith of the Treasury has arrived to reinforce 
oie Permanent UK Treasury Delegation in Washington. The 

1 executive director of the International Monetary Fund 
and director of the Bank of England, Mr G. L. F. Bolton, 
also arrived in Washington. The Ministers will, therefore, 
the ground for their discussions well prepared. The 
fact-finding should have been effectively disposed of by the 
ume the talks open and the stage left clear for the “ proposals.” 
these themselves are still wrapt in mystery. The profuse 
comments on the coming discussions which have appeared in 
a American press confirm the assumption—which could 
ally have been made in any case—that there will be 
he way of precise proposals from the American side. 
representatives will be primarily interested, at the 
outset at least, in listening to what Britain has to say about 
a cage for its misfortune and—with far keener interest— 
manner in which it proposes to overcome them. 


a 4 great change of heart and views has occurred since 

use of Commons debate on the economic situation—and 
-. speech by Dr Dalton in Strasbourg hardly suggests 
aia British proposals are unlikely to meet with 
for ¢ American approval or to condition the Americans 
Indig tance The increased sterling releases to 
of the : Countries, and speeches from the rank and file 


arty, offer no hint of a retreat from the excessive 


in t 


bilateralism in British economic policy—that is, from the aspect 
of that policy on which the Americans tend to place the 
principal blame for the increasing difficulties of Britain’s 
balance of payments. Whether, as the negotiations proceed, a 
reconciliation can be achieved between these basic principles 
of British policy and the greater elasticity and acceptance of 
open competition which the Americans will certainly require as 
a condition of aid, is a matter on which it would be profitless 
at the moment to make forecasts. 


* * * 


The Gold Drain 


Among the factua] material with which the Washington 
negotiators will be presented, the most significant item and 
that best calculated to spur their efforts will be the rate of 
the drain on Britain’s gold reserve since June 30th. There 
have been references in responsible organs of the US press to 
a probable net loss of £100 million of gold from the reserve in 
the third quarter of 1949 (which would compare with the loss 
of £65 million in the second quarter). This figure has been 


_ widely reproduced here, and is perhaps in danger of becoming 


accepted as an official forecast of information to be revealed 
during the Washington talks. The end of the quarter, how- 
ever, is still too distant for it to be possible to make any 
serious estimate of the net drain in this period. It is known 
that the losses of gold to European countries in July, though 
slightly smaller than in June, were considerably higher than 
the average for the first half of the year. On the other hand, 
Britain’s overseas trade figures for July—as a subsequent Note 
points out—showed a modest, though reassuring, recovery in 
direct exports both to the United States and Canada. 

In addition, it can be assumed that technical factors are 
making it difficult ‘or residents in the non-sterling world to 
maintain the uncovered “ bear” position in sterling which was 
built up during the first half of the year; there is reason to 
believe that this position may have been of the order of £200 
million. Part of the short position has unquestionably been 
covered during the past few weeks. In particular, pressure has 
been put on all non-residents who had been withholding pay- 
ments of sterling debts in the hope of a devaluation. As 
against this must be set the probability that the gold and dollar 
account for the second quarter was “ window-dressed” at the 
last moment in order to show a somewhat smaller gold 
loss than did in fact occur; some of the effect of this may 
be reflected in a deterioration in the third quarter figures. 
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The biggest uncertainty of all probably concerns the dollar 
expenditure of other members of the sterling area. Some of 
these expenditures had been getting seriously out of control 
in the first half of the year and should be capable of substantial 
contraction by mere tightening up of exchange control—quite 
apart from the proposed 25 per cent cut in dollar purchases. 
Allowing for these uncertainties and for the fact that September 
30th is some way ahead, no precise estimate of the gold 
loss in the third quarter can be advanced ; but on the basis of 
such tangible and intangible evidence as is available, it would 
seein unlikely that the present rate of loss is greater than that 
incurred in the second quarter of the year. 





x * x 


Ceylon and the Dollar Pool 


The latest extension of the financial agreement between 
the United Kingdom and Ceylon is notable on two counts. 
The first is that it provides for a further increase in the 
releases from Ceylon’s immobilised sterling balances. These 
releases amounted to £3,500,000 for the vear to June 30, 1949 
(apart from £4 million specifically to furnish a working balance). 
For the subsequent twelve months they have been stepped up 
to £7,000,000. Provision is also made for additional releases 
of up to £1,000,000 “in the event of a substantial unforeseen 
rise in the price of essential foodstuffs unbalanced by other 
sources of income (to Ceylon).” This increase in releases of 
sterling balances conforms with the trend revealed by the terms 
of recent arrangements made with India and Pakistan. In 
each of these cases convincing special circumstances can no 
doubt be cited to justify the generosity with which immobilised 
sterling 1s being made available to finance additional imports 
from the rest of the sterling area. If s0, the justifying circum- 
stances must be political. In terms of economics, it is sheer 
folly to inflate still further the burden which Britain is 
shouldering on behalf of the sterling area. 


The second feature which emerges from the new agreement 
with Ceylon, and one which is scarcely less significant than 
the increase in the release of sterling balances, is the accept- 
ance of the claim by the Government of Ceylon to build up 
@ separate gold and dollar reserve. This reserve is to be 
accumulated by the Reserve Bank of Ceylon when it is set 
up to take over the functions hitherto performed by the 
Currency Commissioners of Ceylon. It is provided that for 
the year of the present agreement this separate reserve will not 
amount to more than $1,000,000. 


It is not, however, the amount that matters but the principle 
of admitting the growth of new separate reserves within the 
sterling area. There are, admittedly, many precedents for the 
maintenance of such reserves outside the centralised holding 
in the sterling area’s gold and dollar pool. But most of these 
date from the pre-war era, that is before the principle of pool- 
ing had acquired its present importance. It must also be 
admitted that Ceylon is a net dollar-earner, and that the amount 
which it will put into the pool during the coming year will 
probably be many times the amount of $1,000,000 which is 
to be reserved for Ceylon’s separate holding. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that the new agreement recognises Ceylon’s 
right at all times “to dispose of her current earnings from 
abroad.” The letter of this clause is softened by the under- 
taking of Ceylon, together with other Commonwealth countries, 
to do its utmost to reduce its dollar imports in the coming 
year by 25 per cent. The impression, however, cannot be 
avoided that Ceylon’s decision to set up a separate reserve 
must appear unfortunate at a time when all the arguments 
stress the need for the utmost concentration and economy of 
gold and dollars, and when the pressure on the central reserve 
is so ominously large. 


* * * 


The Trend of Exports 


Despite the sharp fall in the average daily rate of British 
exports last month, the value of cargoes sent to the United 
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States and Canada showed a small but welcome incpay 
This cannot yet be claimed as a reversal of the Previous 
downward trend in exports to the United States and jt may 
in fact only reflect the shipment priority which those exports 
enjoy. The part played by the dock strike in reducing the 
total value of exports in July is uncertain. The actual decline 
last month was £1,700,000, but the daily rate was 8} per cent 
less than in June and 6} per cent Jess than in May. In previous 
post-war years exports reached a peak in July. 


Machinery exports last month rose to £23.1 million, whic 
was above the average for the second quarter of the year, 
Shipments to South Africa, the main market, fell from 
£3,223,000 to £2,138,000, but those to most other countries 
(especially Egypt and Argentina) increased.  Expons 
of cotton and wool textiles also rose on the month, and 
they, too, were higher than in the April-June period, The 
value of iron and steel manufactures shipped abroad reached 
£11.3 million, the highest figure since October, 1920 ; particu- 
larly large shipments went to Australia, Iran, Argentina and 
Egypt. Exports of most other manufactured goods also in. 
creased during July, and shipments of raw materials were 
£1,000,000 higher at £6,100,000, with coal and raw wool the 
main contributors. 

The two main declines occurred in vehicles and electrical 
equipment. Exports of the vehicle group fell by over 
£2,000,000 to £22.7 million, which was well below the averag: 
of the second quarter. Despite fears expressed by motor 
manufacturers about increasing competition in  overses 
markets, exports of motor vehicles and tractors were slightly 
larger on the month. The export of ships, however, wa 
almost halved, falling from £5,000,000 to £2,600,000. These 
figures are particularly subject to fluctuation from month to 
month, and it is possible that the decline in July may not & 
significant ; the tonnage of ships building for overseas regis- 
tration increased during the second quarter of the year. Exports 
of electrical goods fell by £1,400,000 to £5,500,000, and the 
decline was spread over most categories ; shipments to South 
Africa and to India were in each case £500,000 smaller than 
in June. 


Some reassurance on specific export groups can be gained 
from these figures, but the trend of the total still suggests that 
(unless there is a swift improvement) still further cuts in 
imports may soon become necessary. Retained imports are now 
about 20 per cent below the 1938 level. Exports normally fall 
in August because of summer holidays, and the Board of Trak 
has suggested that this month’s figures may also be affected by 
the dock dispute. If this proves to be true, and if no sub 
stantial recovery takes place in September, the state of the 
total trade deficit will again be pressing. 


x * * 


Finance and Investment 


W. H. Smith Offer for Sale 


Stock markets, especially gilt-edged and blue chip indus 
trials, have this week had a distinctly better appearance. But 
the City had scarcely expected this first evidence of recovered 
moral to be the signal for a resumption of business im the 
new issue market. The launching of a major operation—t 
involves £6,500,000—at such a juncture measures both the 
courage of its sponsors and the calibre of the issue itself. The 
undertaking in which the public will next week be asked 
participate is W. H. Smith and Son, the old-established a 
well-known newsagents and booksellers. The operation 8 # 
effect the sale of a considerable proportion of the 
interest, necessitated by payment of death duties on the estil 
of the late Viscount Hambleden. 


The exising undertaking has been acquired by 4 new} 
formed holding company, W. H. Smith and Son 
Limited, and next week the whole of the 4} per cent preferea* 
capital and two-thirds of the equity of the new holding 
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will be offered for sale to the public. The preference 
, y consists of 2,500,000 4) per cent £1 cumulative prefer- 
ee hialds to be offered at par; 1,650,000 “A” {1 ordinary 
shares are to be offered at 40s. per share and 1,650,000 B” 
ordinary shares at 8s. per share. Both classes of ordinary 
Ps ital, which rank pari passu for dividend payment, will on a 
ercshadowed dividend of 12 per cent yield 6 per cent. Yield 
fluctuations in the gilt-edged market have on more than one 
occasion recently upset otherwise highly acceptable issues. 
But, on present prices for comparable securities, it seems that 
the sponsors of the W. H. Smith offer are allowing a little 
sfety margin. A return of 4} per cent on a first-class prefer- 
ence share is not ungenerous even by present standards and a 
6 per cent yield on the ordinary shares compares favourably 
with yields obtainable on the ordinary shares of other leading 
enterprises. But then a newcomer to the Stock Exchange, 
however old-established as a private company, Cannot com- 
pete for the last shilling with long-quoted “ blue chip ” shares. 
In the latest year the net profit of W. H. Smith and Son, 
subject to taxation, was £1,356,000, giving a tenfold cover on 
the preference dividend. It will be possible to pass judgment 
when the prospectus is published on Monday. 


«Hiving Off” by Tate and Lyle 

Believing that “ nothing but harm to workers, consumers 
and stockholders alike can spring from the nationalisation of 
the sugar refining industry” the Board of Tate and Lyle is 
carrying an important stage further its campaign against the 
nationalisation preposal contained in the Labour party memo- 
randum, So far it has been conducted mainly by speeches and 
sogans, but now shareholders’ approval is shortly to be sought 
for a plan to transfer to a separate company the non-refining 
mterests of the group. A new company, Tate and Lyle Invest- 
ments, is to receive £82,800 preference shares and 1,333,745 £1 
crdinary shares in the West Indian Sugar Company, £13,030 
preference stock and £217,000 ordinary stock in Caroni Ltd., 
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110,000 £1 ordinary shares in John Walker (sugar refiners) and 
726,335 £1 ordinary shares in British Sugar Corporation. In 
return for these investments, Tate and Lyle Lid. will receive 
450,000 four per cent cumulative {1 preference shares and 
7,000,000 5s. ordinary shares in the new investment company. 
The issued ordinary capital of Tate and Lyle Ltd. will be 
reduced by £1,750,000—equal to §s. per £1 ordinary share—and 
one §s. share in the new company will be vested in share- 
holders of Tate and Lyle Ltd. for each old £1 ordinary share 
held. Shareholders will further receive for cach £4 of Tate 
and Lyle ordinary stock one 1s. share in Silvertown Services, 
a Tate and Lyle subsidiary providing most of the group’s 
transport services, Thus, for every £1 nominal in Tate and 
Lyle, shareholders will be holding one 15s, ordinary share 
in the company, one §s. share in the investment company and 
one-quarter of one 1s. share in Silvertown Services. 

These proposed changes do not, of course, afféct the intrinsic 
worth of the group, since the operating structure—as distinct 
from the capital structure—remains unaffected. But the 
scheme should serve to segregate effectively a substantial 
part of the Tate and Lyle assets in the event of nationalisation. 
And it is of immediate interest to shareholders that it is 
evidently proposed to pay the same gross amount of dividend 
on the reduced Tate and Lyle ordinary capital in addition to 
any distribution by the Investment Company or Silvertown 
Services. 

It is a matter for regret that the threat of nationalisation 
should make measures desirable which cost so much time and 
energy. In the light of this threat, the scheme is understand- 
able and even welcome. There is little in its proposed execu- 
tion to provoke criticism at this stage, though it would be 
interesting to know the basis of calculating what is apparently 
compensation for resultant loss of security to debenture holders 
and preference shareholders. These, respectively, are to 
receive a cash payment of £2 Ios. per {100 debenture stock 
and one new 6} per cent cumulative {1 preference share for 
each £25 of preference stock. 





Machines to Europe 


In shipping goods from one country to another 
both Exporters and Importers encounter con- 
=  tinually changing problems and varying regula- 
=4 tions, We havea highly-developed organisation 
“= handling the financial problems connected 
~ With international trade and serving im- 
portant mercantile interests. Merchants 
seeking guidance are invited to consultus. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


Head Office: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 

















Traders and industrialists looking for opportunities 
in the undernoted Territories should get in contact 
with the National Bank of India. Topical information 
on business matters and a comprehensive banking 
service are ensured by a network of branches in 
these areas. Your enquiry is welcomed at Head Office. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


LIMITED 

Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, 

KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR and ADEN. 

Bankers to the Government in Aden, Kenya Colony, 
Zanzibar and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
General Manager: T, T. K. Allan 
Deputy General Manager: N. W. Chisholm 
London Manager: W. Kerr 
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Contrasts in Rhodesian Copper 


The expansion in Rhodesian copper production is not 
yielding a uniform increase in profits to the various mines. 
The provisional statement of revenue and expenditure for 
Mufulira Copper Mines shows a rise in profits (before tax 
and “any transfer to reserves which the Board may decide”) 
to £4,310,500 for the year ending June 30th, compared with 
£2,745,166 in the previous twelve months. Roan Antelope, 
however, estimated its profit for the same period at £2,239,000 
(also before tax and transfers to reserves) compared with 
£2,281,465 in the previous year. The output of blister copper 
from Mufulira amounted to 70,966 tons, the highest the com- 
pany has so far achieved and representing a substantial in- 
crease on the previous year’s figure of 53,360 tons. All the 
output was sold to the. Ministry of Supply and realised 
£8,618,000, or an average price of £120 a ton against an 
average price of £117 15s. in the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1948. Operating expenditure also rose, but only 
by 26 per cent, whereas output rose by nearly 33 per cent. 
The opening stock of blister copper has been valued at £56 
a ton and closing stock at £52 a ton. 


The output of Roan Antelope increased less spectacularly, 
from 51,757 tons of blister copper to 56,162 tons, and its sales 
of 54,662 tons realised £6,580,500—also an average price of 
£120 a ton. Operating costs rose to £3,952,800, or much 
more sharply than the expansion in output. Stocks of blister 
copper increased by 1,500 tons on the year and they have been 
revalued at a higher average price—{68 15s. compared with 
£63 15s. a ton. In calculating the above profit figures 
Mufulira provisionally allowed £400,000 for obsolescence and 
Roan Antelope £450,000. Both these amounts were the 
same as in the preceding years. 


Up to last June, Rhodesian copper producers benefited 
from the high prices for non-ferrous metals ruling in the world 
markets. Though the Ministry of Supply will no doubt con- 
tinue to purchase the whole output, the actual method of 
pricing may be altered now that the Ministry is keeping its 
selling prices in line with those ruling in the United States. 
For the near future, there is very little chance of electrolytic 
copper again reaching its previous level of 234 cents a Ib. 
(£130 10s. a ton) in New York—unless the United States 
experiences another bout of inflation. Its present level is 
17% cents (£98 a ton), whilst the Ministry of Supply’s selling 
price in this country is £107 10s. a ton. Copper consumption 
throughout the world appears to be settling down to a level 
below the postwar peak, so that the maintenance or expansion 
of profits in the future will depend mainly on expanding output, 
unless costs prove to be less frigid than they appear. 


* * * 


Payments Pact with Czechoslovakia 


No details are yet available of the payments agreement 
just signed with Czechoslovakia, nor will it be possible to 
measure its practical significance until the protracted trade 
talks and negotiations to determine compensation for British- 
owned assets in Czechoslovakia have been concluded. It is 
known, however, that its broad effect is to continue for three 
years the arrangements made in the original agreement con- 
cluded of 1945. Czechoslovakia thus remains the only country 
behind the Iron Curtain which is a member of the transferable 
account group. Since the war the balance of payments between 
the sterling area and Czechoslovakia has never shown any 
large swings in either direction, though at the moment Britain 
is holding rather more Czech kroner than is felt desirable. 
This accumulation, however, does not reflect a corresponding 
increase in Czechoslovakia’s indebtedness to Britain since the 
credits granted by the City after the war have been repaid. 
Their withdrawal reflected, not only political uncertainties, but 
the inability of the Czechs to export goods of a kind acceptable 
to Britain. Although the trade talks have been continuing for 
a long time, Czechoslovakia has been able to offer only a limited 
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selection of acceptable exports, but is putting forward a very 
ambitious import programme. There does not seem tg be 
much prospect, therefore, of the trade surplus which is needed 
to meet the claims of British creditors and British owners of 
assets now nationalised by the Czech Government, 


In the circumstances, Czechoslovakia’s retention in the trans. 
ferable account group should perhaps be regarded rather a 
a political gesture than as a means of freeing trade. Indeed, 
Czech traders have abused these sterling facilities on more than 
one occasion. Czech goods and British goods exported jp 
Czechoslovakia have been sold at a trading loss in Switzerland, 
but the Czech exporters have still been able to reap a profit 
by using their Swiss franc proceeds to buy transferable accoun: 
sterling at a discount. In fact, unless Czechoslovakia js able 
to offer larger quantities of acceptable exports or unless the 
Board of Trade is prepared to admit non-essentials, there seems 
little practical advantage in retaining the sterling facilities, 

The difficulty of coming to terms with the Iron Curtain 
countries, amply illustrated by the Czech talks, is even more 
apparent in the unending discussions with Poland over com- 
pensation payable to Britain for British assets there, The 
Polish mission which was discussing these matters has now 
returned to Warsaw, and all that has been achieved is a deter- 
mination of the particular assets and debts for which the 
Polish Government accepts liability. It will be even more 
difficult to reach agreement with the Poles on the actuil 
compensation to be paid. 


* * * 


Rise in Silver 


The complete immobility which has been maintained by 
the market for official silver in London since February of this 
year has been broken this week by an increase in the price 
from 433d. to 44d. per ounce. This movement has been made 
in response to an equivalent rise in the New York price, which 
has risen this week from 714 cents to 724 cents per ounce. For 
some time past supplies of silver in the New York market have 
been dwindling and have failed to keep pace with the heavy 
seasonal off-take by industrial buyers. Any appreciable rise 
in the New York price should, however, bring considerable 
additional offerings from Mexico, where substantial stocks of 
the metal are known to exist. 

The London price which has meekly followed the 
New York quotation this week is that which applies to silver 
made available by the Bank of England for certain authorised 
essential industrial purposes. The turnover in this market is 
comparatively small. The supply of this silver is assumed to 
be provided by the Bank of England out of stocks made avail 
able by the replacement of silver token coins by the new 
cupro-nickel tokens. The nearest approach to a really free 
silver market in London is that for sterling area silver, the 
quotation for which has recently been sagging. Whereas three 
weeks ago it was quoted at 57d. to 59d. per ounce, it is now 
at 56d. to 58d. This is partly due to the reduced buying of 
silver by the Chinese who, for the time being, have other 
things to think about. The reduced Chinese purchases hav? 
also affected exports of silver from Mexico to China ; these 
had previously been maintained at an exceptionally high level 
This factor should in turn prompt the Mexican users to reac 
more quickly to the rise in the New York price than the 
might otherwise have done. 


Trade and Commodities 


A Surplus of Cotton? 


For the first time since the war, the world stocks of cotio® 
at the end of July have shown an increase on the 
year. On July 31st they were estimated at 15.1 million bal6s 
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‘ bales more than twelve months earlier. But this, 
oe amekapeaying table shows, is only about two-thirds of 
re quantity held at the last prewar carry-over date, and it re- 
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WoRLD COTTON SUPPLIES 
(Million Bales) 

















——————— ; _ a 
| Changes in 1948-49 
| Compared with 
1938-39 1947-48 1948-49 a 
1938-39 1947-48 
er } 
Se en, August 1° 24-2 | 17-9 | 41 | 10-1 
. us os 7 = % 
ae... 29:5 | 25-1 | 28-7 | — 0-8 
TOTAL ..ss0eesee-s 53:7 | 3 43°0 42°8 —10:9 
Distrabution :— | | 
Consumptiont ..... .s 30-6 28-9 : 27-7 | = a 
Cony-over, July 31....., 232 | 1421 | 152 | — 8-0 
ional Trade :— j 
ei... ‘ | 22-0 8-8 10-6 — 1-4 
Imports... .. ; ; 12:0 9-0 10-5 -— 15 
i * Includes afloat. t Includes destroyed. 
Source: International Cotton Advisory Committee, 


presents approximately six months’ consumption at the current 
rate, But trends in world production and consumption are now 
moving in opposite directions. Production last season amounted 
10 28.7 million bales which, though still below the prewar figure, 
was 3,600,000 bales larger than in 1947-48. Consumption reached 
coly 27.7 million bales—1,200,000 less than in 1947-48 and 
neatly 3,000,000 less than in 1938-39. If these trends continue 
world stocks may reach 20 million bales by next summer. 

In the United States the acreage under cotton this summer 
was 14 per cent greater than in 1948. But last year’s yield 
df more than 310 Ib. an acre was exceptionally high. The 
average yield for the past four seasons has been 272 Ib. an acre, 
compared with 160 lb. twenty years ago. Nevertheless this 
year’s crop has been estimated at 14.8 million bales, which 
would mean a total visible supply of over 20 million bales. 
Last year’s exports from the United States, helped by ECA 
funds, reached 4,700,000 bales ; in 1938-39 exports amounted 
1 3,325,000 bales. Consumption within the United States, 
however, fell from its previous high level to 7,830,000 bales ; 
this was still 900,000 bales more than before the war. Even if 
this level of American consumption is maintained, carry-over 
socks in the United States next July are likely to be 7,500,000 
talts—nearly a year’s supply to the American mills. 


During the new season American cotton prices will be 
wpported at 90 per cent of parity instead of 92} per cent, so 
that the actual support level for Middling 18 inch cotton will 
te around 293 cents a lb. compared with 30} cents in 1948-49. 
American cotton, therefore, will not cheapen much despite the 
lager supplies, and competitive supplies are scarce. Production 
i Brazil, the main alternative source, has not yet regained its 
1938-39 level despite more extensive planting of higher-yield- 
g varieties. Crops in the Belgian Congo, Nigeria and French 
Equatorial Africa have increased ; but these taken together 
‘mount to less than 400,000 bales. Egyptian cotton production, 


i expanded sharply last year, cannot be used as a direct 
wubstitute for American supplies. 


If adequate ECA funds fer cotton are made available to 
Western Europe, there need 2< no fear of a cotton shortage in 
the coming season. But if scarcity of dollars should restrict 
purchases from the United States, European mill activity could 
— maintained by an increased use of rayon and synthetic 


x * * 
Uncertainties in Wool 


Trends in‘the wool market towards the close of the season 
eae Confusing. Prices for all types fell quite sharply 
and J and April ; then a partial recovery took place in May 
tent At the London sales last month, prices continued 


Merinos were appreciably below the levels of twelve 
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months ago, while both mesinos and crossbreds were substan- 
tially below the prices of last January. The trade is apparently 
in two minds about the course of prices which is to be expected 
when the auctions reopen next month. Demand is still strong 
and stocks in manufacturers’ hands are not unduly large. In 
Britain they reached a low point of 186 million Ib. (clean 
weight) at the end of March, but they have since increased to 
over 200 million Ib., which represents between three and four 
months’ supply in manufacturers’ hands. In Europe, stocks 
are believed to be at about the same level, though in France, 
where manufacturers have been buying heavily throughout the 
season, they may be somewhat larger. The fact that stocks are 
being kept down to normal working requirements may, how- 
ever, reflect some uncertainty about future prices, or even 
the expectation that they may fall. 


Trends in wool consumption are more disquieting to pro- 
ducers. In the United States the recession has reduced con- 
sumption of wool by over a third compared with last year. 
This fall is hitting South American growers harder than it hits 
the Dominion woo] market ; exports from both Argentina and 
Uruguay have been on a greatly reduced scale this year. In 
Britain, woo] consumption has declined by 2 per cent from 
Jast year’s level, whereas on the Continent it has been more or 
less maintained. These facts at least suggest that the sharp 


expansion in woo] consumption in the postwar years is at an 
end. 


Only very provisional estimates of the 1949-50 clip can yet 
be made. Woo! production in Australia is expected to be 
5 per cent higher and should include a higher proportion of 
merino types. Production in New Zealand and South Africa 
will probably show little change, while a moderate increase is 
anticipated in South America and in Europe. American pro- 
duction continues to decline, but the rate of the fall has 
slackened. The stock of wool held by the Joint Organisation 
has declined considerably and most of what is now held is of 
inferior quality. The demand at the opening sales may, there- 
fore, be quite strong, but if current trends in wool production 
and consumption persist, the chances favour lower prices next 
season. 





‘Not old Mae ?.. 
I ean’t 
believe it!°; 


The news came like a thunderbolt to 
everyone in the firm. Old ‘Mae’ of all 
ople — such a gentlemanly old chap! 
He had been with the firm for donkey’s 
years — started as an office boy and must have handled untol@ 
thousands of pounds as chief cashier. One day an auditor's query 
led to a thorough-going investigation, and ‘Mac’ dazed and white- 
faced, went straight to the Managing Director. He had gone on for 
a year and more stealing cash and falsifying the books in a desperate 
attempt to recoup losses on investment deals, Hundreds of such cases 
are reported every year, and more occur but are not made public. It is 
part of the duty of wise management to provide against such risks. 
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Russian Imports of Rubber 


In the past year Russia has become an important pur- 
chaser of natural rubber, and in 1948 its net imports, estimated 
at 100,000 tons, were next in volume after the United States 
and Britain. In 1947 Soviet imports amounted to 35,200 tons, 
as against 26,800 tons in 1938. It is not easy to determine how 
far these imports can be taken to represent current consump- 
tion. American consumption of natural rubber amounted to 
627,300 tons last year, and British consumption was 193,700 
tons. In comparison with these two countries a consumption 
of 100,000 tons a year is by no means large, but then Russia 
produces its own synthetic rubber and presumably takes a 
large part of the output of the Soviet zone of Germany. Since 
Russian use of motor vehicles on the roads is relatively less 
than in America or Britain, the sharp rise in imports last year 
suggests that part of these purchases may have gone to a 
strategic stockpile. 


How far can the rubber market count on this increased 
Russian demand ? Imports in the first seven months of this 
year have been on a larger scale than in 1948; they totalled 
72,150 tons, which is equal to an annual rate of about 123,500 
tons. If this quantity is for consumption at least 100,000 tons 
can be expected to go to the Soviet Union each year. Even 
if it is for stockpiling, Russia could hardly have accumulated 
an adequate reserve from only last year’s and this year’s pur- 
chases. 


An interesting feature, however, is the changing pattern of 
Russian imports. These came mainly from Malaya in 1947 
and 1948 with the addition of between 4,000 and 6,000 tons 
from the United Kingdom. In 1938 a larger quantity and a 
larger proportion of the total came from Britain, 14,000 tons 
out of a total of 26,800 tons ; the remainder came from the 
Netherlands. But Russia has recently imported some 18,500 
tons from the Netherlands, practically all of which was shipped 
between May and June of this year. Only 10,300 tons of this 
quantity was Indonesian rubber ; the remainder came originally 
from Malaya and was transhipped through Holland. Last year 
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Russian Imports oF NATURAL RUBBER 


(Tons) 
Source | a938 «=| ~~ 1987 1948 Jan. July, 
1949 
Melia ctk 5 scoscuck ial a 29,249 96,003 48,195 
ee eae te se oe _ Lis 
OPE. 5 karen ocevewsngus cee som ee aoe a 
United Kingdom ........... 14,000 6,961 4,020 5,447 
Netherlands........-.ssss- 12/800 na me 18,504* 
ToTaL...... i ccadeane. 26,800 35,220 100,023. | 72,146 


_« Of which 10, 80 tons of Indonesian origin and 8,224 tous of Malayan origin. - 
Source: Current data from Secretariat of the Rubber Study Group. 
iP. 








the Dutch transit trade cost the sterling area some $5,000,000 
through the sale of nearly 13,500 tons of Malayan rubber to 
the United States, but those re-exports have been cut, and 
amounted to only 380 tons between April and June of this 
year. But the Dutch transit trade in rubber is still increasing. 
In June it amounted to 20,000 tons, of which 8,500 tons came 
from Malaya. It seems to reflect the competition for scarce 
currencies. 
* * ® 


Government Control in Oils and Fats 


Oils and fats are the category of foodstuffs in shortest sup- 
ply, and according to the latest estimates of output they are 
likely to remain so for the next two or three years. An interest- 
ing attempt at international comparison of the controls on oils 
and fats and their important manufactures, margarine and 
soap, is provided in the accompanying table, from the latest 
report of Lever Brothers and Unilever. Of the twenty-five 
countries listed, only eleven enjoy freedom of trade in oils and 
fats, though in five other countries supplies are only partially 
controlled. Seven countries continue to ration margarine, but 
only four countries are still rationing—or partially rationing— 
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soap. Two of these are Austria and western Germany where 
the ration is only partial, and the other two are Denmark and 
Britain. Several countries have decided to abandon the intri. 
cacies of the rationing system, but few have restored free prices. 
only five of the countries listed have decontrolled margarigs 
prices while soap prices are free in twelve. 


nas 


GoveRNMENT CONTROL IN THE MARGARINE AND Soap TRape 
as at June, 1949 


ere ———. 
tn 











Raw fini 
Materials Finished Products 
: es ee 
Margarine 
Country eee ae ~~ 
Fats ‘fie ae 
Supplies Consumer Selling Consumer Selling 
Sales Price Sales Price 
Argentina ..... ‘Partially Free Free Free Free 
controlled 
Australia...... Free t t Free Controlled 
DE. is ene controlled Rationed Controlled Partially | Conteoted 
rationed 
Belgium....... Partially Free Controlled Free Free 
controlled 
Brazil... Free Freo Free Free Free 
Canada... Free Fres Free Free Free 
CGEM. piscnns Free ° ° Free Free 
Denmark ...... Controlled Rationed Free Rationed Free 
re ease Partially Rationed Controlled Free Controlied 
controlled 
Finland ....... | Controlled Rationed Controlled Free Free 
FEARS .canccce Controlled Free Controlled Free Partially 
Germany (W.) . | Controlled Rationed Controlled Partiall Partially 
ratione controlled 
India ......... Free Free§ Controlled § Free Free 
Indonesia...... Partially Free Controlled Free Controlled 
~e —_ : 
tale.» awens eee free ® Free 
Netherlands ... | Controlled Free Controlled Free Conta 
New Zealand ‘ree t Free Controlled 
Norway .....0. Controlled Rationed Controlled Pree Controlled 
Pakistan ...... Freo Vree§ Controlled § Free Free 
Sweden ....... | Controlled Free Controlled | Free Controlled 
Switzerland..., free Free Controlled Free 
Thailand ...... Free ° ° hres Free 
Union of S.Africa! Partially t Controlled Free Controlled 
P : controlled 
United Kingdom | Controlled Rationed Controlled Rationed | Controlled 
GBR. .Sesecess Free Free Free Free Free 


* Not applicable, trade small ¢ Sale for table use limited in Australia and virtually 
prohibited in N.Z. $3 Limited production for sale to low-income groups 

_ § Vegetable ghee. 

Source: Lever Bros. & Unilever. Annual report to stockholders 


There are six countries (Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Italy, 
Thailand and USA) where trade in oils and fats, margarine 
and soap is completely free ; three of them are in the westem 
hemisphere, where there is a relative surplus of oils and fats and 
where prices have fallen recently ; two of them are producing 
areas, while in Italy the trade in margarine is very small. On 
the other hand there are only three countries where the trad 
in oils and fats and the finished products is controlled at al 
stages, wholly or partially, both by rations and prices. Thex 
are Austria, western Germany and Britain, 


Industry 


Utility Price Cuts Defined 


The President of the Board of Trade has signed tt 
Orders which will bring into operation on September 26th th 
“five per cent” cut in the price of utility clothing and textiles 
to the consumer. Draft proposals were first discussed by th 
President with the representatives of manufacturers and di 
tributors, and the final form of the Orders shows no grt! 
change. As the retailers feared, the heaviest cuts fall on them 
The price reduction for clothing and footwear starts at the 
making-up stage. Cloth manufacturers are outside the so 
of the scheme, and indeed the expectation in the trades o 
cerned is that their prices will sopn rise. The ceiling pric 
the garment makers are reduced by one per cent, or [wo 
cent if the manufacturer sells direct to a retailer. 
saler’s matgin, which is expressed as a percentage of the ceili 
price, is reduced from 174 to 16$ per cent, or Pp 
if che margin is lower ; this is equivalent to a reduction of 7° 
cent in the gross margin. The retailer’s margin is 
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HARVEST HOME 


Handling and storing the world’s grain crops is an enormous 
operation, in which Simon engineering plays a prominent part. 
Simon machinery loads some two million tons of grain a year 
into ocean-going ships and discharges it at the ports of arrival. 
Many a British and European loaf is made from wheat that has 
passed through a Simon granary or handling plant on the other 
side of the world, and there is a Simon plant at every grain- 
receiving port in the British Isles. All four of the great port 
franaries so far built for the Argentine Government's national 
train elevator scheme have been equipped by Simon. One of 
them is the largest in the southern hemisphere, but even this 
will be eclipsed by the fifth new elevator now under construction 
in Buenos Aires. This too will be equipped by Simon and 


vill earn nearly two million pounds of valuable foreign currency 
for Britain, 


One of many ways in which the Simon Engineering 
P serves the fundamental needs of civilisation. 
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The grower whose crops are threatened by green fly need fear that menace 
no more. The new Phosphate Insecticides—HETP and TEPP—will destroy ot 
all species of Aphids, Red Spider, and many other insect pests. HETP and oa: & 
TEPP are safe on fruit and vegetables and remain efficient even at low ; 
temperatures. 
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by about 2} per cent of the retail price, or 14 per cent of the 
gross margin. The original intention appears to have been 
to reduce the manufacturer’s ceiling prices by 2} per cent, but 
the intention was modified when it was pointed out that the 
total reduction to the consumer would then have exceeded 5 
per cent. 

For household textiles there is no maker-up’s margin avail- 
able for the President to cut. He has decided to cut the whole- 
saler’s margin on returns from 15 to 14 or from 12} to 12 per 
cent, and the retailer’s margin by one “ conventional step,” eg., 
from 30 to 27} per cent of the selling price. This will not 
produce the full reduction of 5 per cent which was promised, 
and it appears that on this class of trade the President has been 
obliged to give way. The impression is confirmed that the 
cloth manufacturer’s prices are regarded as untouchable at 
present. 


The distributors argue that the manufacturers, since more 
than half of them are selling below their permitted ceiling 
price already, will largely escape the incidence of the cuts. 
They submitted alternative proposals te Mr Wilson, who has 
promised to “consider” them, but with no apparent result. 
It may be that the Board of Trade is anxious not to make 
utility production less attractive to the garment manufacturers. 
But the retailers hold strongly that the cuts will prove intoler- 
ably severe on those of their number who handle a large pro- 
portion of utility goods, and they expect disturbed trade condi- 
tions in the autumn. 


* * * 


The Colliery Winders 


The colliery winding enginemen in Lancashire and York- 
shire, after a strike which in two or three days caused a loss of 
more than 300,000 tons of coal output, decided on Tuesday aad 
Wednesday to go back to work. They made the decision under 
persuasion from their leaders, and after receiving assurances 
from the National Coal Board that there would be no victimisa- 
tion if normal working were resumed at once. The dispute, so 
far as it concerns the wages of the winding enginemen, now 
goes to arbitration. But their dispute with the National Union 
of Mineworkers, which underlies the whole episode, shows 
every prospect of continuing to smoulder. It was noted in 
The Economist last week tha: the Minister of Labour, who 
threatened the winders with the rigour of the law if they per- 
severed im their intention to strike, was displaying towards 
a small craft union a degree of sternness which he is un- 
accustomed to show towards the big industrial unions. The 
National Coal Board, concerned first of all to keep the coal- 
fields working, was more conciliatory. For this it was 
criticised as “ lackadaisical” by the president of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, Sir William Lawther, who, while the 
winders’ delegates at Barnsley were still trying to come to 
their decision, demanded the full penalty for their “ treason ” 
and protested against “appeasement.” No doubt the Coal 
Board, and the winders themselves, are aware that if every 
unofficial strike had been treated as “treason” the member- 
ship of Sir William’s own union would have been a good deal 
depleted before now. 


The winders’ action has withheld urgently needed coal, and 
to defend it would be foolish. There is, however, truth in 
their contention that their position relatively to other mine- 
workers has changed greatly for the worse in the last ten 
years. Further, there is apparent truth in their contention 
that this is because the National Union of Mineworkers has 
not adequately represented their interests. They do not enjoy 
recognition by the Coal Board, which therefore has not nego- 
tiated with them in the past. But it seems that the Board 
will have to consider either giving some degree of recognition 
or making a mew afrangement to ensure that their interests 
are better represented in the future. The National Union of 
Mineworkers also needs to reconsider its relations with the 
winders ; otherwise it is hard to believe that there will aot be 
more trouble. 
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A British View of German Steel 


An article in the Statistical Bulletin for July of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation makes a serious attempt to examine 
two urgent questions relating to the German steel industry: 
how is it to be owned and controlled, and what relation, 
is it to have with the other steel industries of Europe ? 
The attempt is somewhat clouded by the question of dis. 
mantling, which German opinion obstinately refuses to treat 
as a settled thing. The writer in the Bulletin himself 
describes the agitation over dismantling as a “smoke screen” 
—by which he means presumably that the Germans are using 
it to distract attention from economic difficulties and unpleasan: 
questions of reorganisation which they are reluctant to face. 

A serious long-term programme for modernising and fp. 

equipping the industry would undoubtedly pull out a great dey 

more plant than is being removed for reparations under the 
present plan, and a good deal of the plant now being dismantied 
would be included. 
This thesis is difficult to reconcile with an admission earlier 
in the same article that the agreed four-Power policy was to 
remove “the best equipment” for reparations ; modernisation 
and re-equipment do not normally aim at removing the best 
plant and retaining what is old and inefficient. 

The termination of dismantling is, however, only one point 
of the policy recently outlined by Herr Barich (whom th 
Bulletin quotes) and other leaders of the German iron and 
steel industry. Other points are a reform of the present 
irrational cost structure, and a programme of technical 
improvement which would fit the industry for unsubsidised 
competition in the export markets. The article clearly antici- 
pates a revival of German export competition in the next few 
months. But long-term rehabilitation of the industry will 
require large investments of new capital, which the Germans 
hope to secure partly from German sources and partly from 
foreign investors ; they are thinking a good deal about inviting 
foreign participation in ownership. 

There is a clear need for an agreed Anglo-American policy 
which would permit some of these questions to be settled 
But such a policy is almost impossible so leng as the British 
and American governments hold completely opposite views 
on the future ownership cnd control of the industry. If these 
opposite views are rigidly maintained, the British Iron and 
Steel Federation evidently fears a revived Continental sted 
cartel in which the Germans would participate bu: from which 
Britain might be excluded. What it would prefer to see i 
clearly suggested—“ a regime which includes fair competition 
and a moderate degree of governmental control” for the 
European steel industry as a whole, and a German industry i 
the hands of persons who “can and will honestly join with 
the other European steel industries in accordance with govert- 
ment policies in organising their affairs for the commoa good.” 
There seems to be no demand at Steel House for unqualified 
freedom or unrestricted competition. 


* ® 7 


Recovery in Radio Sales 


The radio industry has done better in the first hail d 
1949 than its declining output and falling sales in 1948 would 
have suggested. Home sales fell before the budget, but i 
recovery was sharp. The prevailing impression in the industry 
is that business has been better than in the first half of aay 
year since the war ; it believes that the improvement represenis 
a genuine increase in demand, and not solely an accumulation 
of postponed buying. The increase is the more encouragim 
to the industry since it has taken place at a time of year when 
activity is usually low. The sales index prepared by the 
Radio and Television Retailers’ Asociation (which dates, # 
fortunately, only from last September) shows the aver 
aumber af sets sold by each retailer in a month. In Seprember 
the figure was 10.26 sets per retailer. In October the industty 
ran a “better listening” campaign, and the index jumped © 
13.05. Sales in November were back to 10.97; in Decembeh 
Christmas sales brought them up to 1641. The moallll 
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for 1949 included in the following table suggest that 
may recover by September to last year’s level. The 
radio exhibition in October will provide a stimulus to sales in 
that month also. The figures suggest a surprisingly large 
aumber of retailers in relation to the volume of business done, 
But they have improved since before the war, when between 
15,000 and 20,000 retailers shared in the distribution of little 
more than 100,000 sets a month. 

Production has remained well below last year’s average. 
Manufacturers were discouraged by the accumulation of retail 
socks in the later months of the year, and felt that the peak 
of demand had been passed. Production in 1948 tended to 
decline ; but this is not a fully reliable guide to activity in 
the industry generally, since production of television receivers 
was increasing at the same time. Since a television receiver 
contains 200 Or More components compared with 40 or §0 in 
am average radio set, it is clear that general activity has 
declined less than unit production. Measured by a rough 
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Productio Export S. Africa India Egypt Home Sales 
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DEiixseps | 1% | 25-9 2-9 | | 25 | 
149 :— | 
Jauary.... | 112 25-1 2°5 5-4 1-3 ; 11-79 
February... { 97 17-9 1-6 2-2 2-2 8-65 
March...... | 108 %-9 10-9 3-9 4-4 6 26 
ss coders | 96 | 34:9 13:3 4°83 3:5 | 12-48 
io. ida sues 105 | 27-3 2-9 3-7 2-4 { 9-32 
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Si eeescee |} 22-4 10-0 2°3 1-9 {| 9-48 
* Index prepared by the Radio and Television Retailers’ Association to show average 
sales per retailer in England and Wales. 





estimate of the number of components, monthly production 
this year has been 12.5 per cent below the 1948 average. It 
appears that retailers have been depleting their stocks; the 
prospects for manufacturers’ sales may, therefore, have im- 
proved. The industry attributes the recent improvement in 
wales to a steady price reduction. In the last quarter of 1948, 
ihe average price of a radio set was £25 10s. It is now down 
10 £22, In the same period the price of television receivers 
declined 12 per cent. 

Export sales have also been unsteady. The industry’s main 
matkets are in the Far and Middle East, in countries which 
have no radio industries of their own. Several of these coun- 
ines restricted the issue of import licences at the beginning 
of the year, but these markets have since reopened. The fluctua- 
ons in exports to South Africa reflect some forestalling of 
the South African import restrictions, but the Union has no 
omestic radio industry, and licences for the import of the 
Wer-priced sets will still be issued. 


* x * 


Production Indices Compared 


The recent official pamphlet describing the Interim Index 

of Industrial Production has provided the London and Cam- 
‘ Economic Service with an opportunity to compare its 
wa index with the structure and methods employed by the 
. Statistical Office. The comparison is made by Messrs. 
-B. Reddaway and Arthur Adams in the August issue of 
the Bulletin of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
two index numbers have in general moved in a similar 

inh but between 1946 and 1948 the official index has shown 
greater rise—21 per cent against 18 per cent. No single 
can be given for the divergence. Different weight- 
— are used in the two calculations, but—as with many 
ect numbers—strict accuracy here seems to have less 
the than other factors have. The explanation lies rather in 
of the indicators which are used to represent the output 
Same industry. For a variety of reasons the difference 
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numbers have moved differently, but that the divergence has 
not been greater. In total, the two index numbers are not 
widely separated ; but this masks much larger variations for 
some individual] industries. 

In certain respects the official calculation is the more 
thorough. It includes a more scientific assessment of the work 
done in merchant shipbuilding and of the output of the build- 
ing and contracting industry—although, oddly enough, it 
omitted altogether the production of non-aluminium hulls for 
temporary houses. But the laws of chance are such that much 
the same final result for building has been obtained by the 
cruder methods of the London and Cambridge measure. In 
only one general principle do the two indices differ—the official 
one avoids the use of employment figures, except “to extend 
the index for part of an industry to cover the whole of it.” 
Employment is obviously a poor guide to output since it 
assumes constant productivity per man, but the London and 
Cambridge Service may be right in using it as the best available 
guide to output in a few “ difficult ” industries. Certainly this 
may well apply to scientific instruments, where the official index 
uses, instead, merely the output of ophthalmic lenses and photo- 
graphic plates, films and sensitised paper. Ophthalmic lenses, 
in view of the enormous demand for spectacles created by the 
National Health Scheme, are obviously unrepresentative nowa- 
days ; and the photographic materials are in fact included 
elsewhere in the index. Who is to say whether it is better to 
represent the output of clothing by the yardage of cloth sup- 
plied (the London and Cambridge method) or by the value of 
sales reported by a panet of makers-up, and deflated by the 


index of retail clothing prices (the method used by the Centra] 
Statistical Office) ? 


As more comes to be known about the two indices in opera- 
tion, it does seem that their compilation independently of each 
other serves a useful purpose. It may be felt that the Govern- 
ment statisticians, with access to fuller material, ought to 
produce the more accurate measure ; but it is not yet possible 
to demonstrate that they have done so. The comparison draws 
attention once more to the many difficulties and weaknesses 
which beset an index of this type. A more detailed statistical 
analysis of the differences might suggest improvements which 
could be made in both indices. 


Shorter Notes 


The President of the Board of Trade, in announcing on 
Thursday the signing of the Orders which are to give effect 
to the utility price cuts (discussed on page 470) also announced 
that he had signed Orders to release a wide range of non-utility 
goods from price control. They include most non-utility piece 
goods (except wool fabrics other than hand-woven tweeds), 
some clothing, non-utility furniture, domestic goods such as 
hollowware, heaters and electric clocks and many miscellaneous 
articles. 

* 


Securities on which capital, dividends or interest is payable 
or repayable in Belgian Congo or Luxemburg francs have 
been added by the Treasury to the list of prescribed securities. 
These may now be purchased only by United Kingdom resi- 
dents or by non-residents with Belgian account sterling. 

* 


In the eighth schedule of valuation issued since the gas 
industry was vested on May Ist, compensation values for 55 
stocks in 30 gas companies are given. Three per cent Gas 
stock, 1990-95, issued in compensation at par, stands currently 
at 912. 


* 


“ 


An air transport agreement, which has been signed in Canada 
between United Kingdom representatives and the Canadian 
Minister of Transport, gives the United Kingdom five routes 
across Canadian territory. Canada gets four routes over the 
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= The Housewife 
= In the manufacture of labour-saving 
== equipment for the housewife, Hoover 
= Ltd. hold a place that is second 
= to none. No two domestic appliances 
= are doing more to reduce arduous 
= labour in the home than the 
114 == world-famous Hoover Cleaner and 
4 = the wonderful new Hoover Eleciric 
fia Washing Machine. 
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= ih = BENEFITS ALL 


The Industrialist 


Manufacturers of all types of industrial, 
agricultural, domestic and commercial 
appliances have created a large demand 
for Hoover products — Fractional 
Horse Power Motors, Shaded Pole 
Motors, Plastic Commutators and 
Switches. And new uses for Hoover 
equipment are being discovered all 
the time. 
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Since British National prosperity 
depends on  cxports, the huge 
export trade Hoover have built 
up benefits the whole nation. 
Even before the War, Hoover had 
a large trade with many parts of the 
world, and today their Sterling exports 
are actually fifteen times the pre-war 
figure. 
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oMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK LIMITED 


ISSUE OF NEW CURRENCY 
AGREEMENT WITH ISRAEL GOVERNMENT 
DIVIDEND OF 13 PER CENT 
MR S. HOOFIEN’S STATEMENT 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Anglo-Palestine Bank, Limited, was 
held at the registered offices of the Bank, 
6, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., on 
August 22nd. Paes 

Jiowing is the statement 0 S. 
eck be Fesirman, which had been cir- 
culated with the report and accounts for the 
yeat to December 31, 1948: 


The report and accounts have been _pre- 
ented somewhat late this year. Your 
directors had hoped that double taxation 
arrangements between the United Kingdom 
and Israel would have been completed, - but 
at the time of issuing this statement the 
formalities have not been concluded, and the 
directors did not wish to postpone any further 
the presentation of the report and accounts. 


NEW ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


The accounts for 1948 present a new 
feature of particular interest in that they 
indude the balance sheet of the bank’s new 
issue department. It will be remembered 
that since 1927 the country’s currency was 
the Palestine pound freely convertible into 
serling, and issued by the Palestine Currency 
Board, whose members are appointed by 
HM. Government in the United Kingdom 
and whose seat is in London. On February 
2, 1948, Palestine was placed outside the 
sterling area. The United Nations’ General 
Assembly, in a resolution of November 29, 
1947, decided to partition Palestine into two 
independent states to be joined in an economic 
won which was to be administered by a 
secially constituted economic board. One 
of the major functions of this board was to 
deal with currency, and it was contemplated 
that the Palestine Currency Board would 
continue to function until the Economic Board 
tad arranged for the setting up of the new 
currency machinery. 

The resolution of November 29, 1947, was, 
» not allowed to be peacefully im- 
ed and the Economic Union and 

Board were not set up. Con- 
quently, the State of Israel, which was 
upon the termination of the 

mandate, found itself with a currency con- 
tolled by a body which had ceased to function 
within its territory and which was controlled 
bya government which did not recognise the 
aistence of the State and entertained no 
diplomatic relations with it. In the circum- 
— Government we Israel — 
new currency, unit being the 

Istael pound, at Parity with the pound sterling. 


PROVISIONS OF NEW ORDINANCE 


mae Termment eee our bank a4 
sue of this new curren 
be bank undertook to do so under an agree- 
dated August 16, 1948, which is in- 
iene the Bank Notes Ordinance 
wmiewe Fen ablishing Sor the purpose 
department w ctions separately 
te aalinely from the other ~ 
é The ° 
Ordinance and the agreement are :— 


(@) The banknotes are legal tender ; 
i) Existing contracts and liabilities ex- 








pressed in Palestine pounds are automatically 
considered to be expressed in Israel pounds ; 


_(c) The Anglo-Palestine Bank has the sole 
right of issuing banknotes in Israel ; 
(d) The government is precluded from 


issuing currency notes except in denominations 
lower than 500 mils ; 


(e) The transactions of the issue depart- 
ment are to be kept entirely separate from all 
other transactions of the bank ; 

(f) The assets of the issue department, 
but those assets only, are charged in favour 
of the holders of the banknotes, the bank not 


being liable to satisfy banknote holders out 
of its other assets ; 


(g) In cover of at least 50 per cent. of the 
total circulation the issue department shall 
hold gold, balances in approved foreign 
currencies and Palestine Currency Board notes 
(later the Bank Notes Law of 5709-1949 was 
passed which permits the holding, additionally, 
of Land Bonds issued by the government) ; 


(hk) In cover of the balance of the circu- 
lation, the issue department will hold Treasury 
bills, short-dated government securities, bank 
bills rediscounted and secured bank loans ; 


(i) The operations of the issue department 
and its profits and losses are solely on govern- 
ment account ; 


(j) The bank shall be the sole banker and 
financial agent of the government ; 


(k) The agreement between the government 
and the bank is to remain in force until June 
30, 1951, but can be terminated earlier at the 
end of any quarter by giving to the bank prior 
notice of not less than six months ; 


(!) Upon the termination of the agreement 
all the assets and liabilities of the issue depart- 
ment shall be transferred to the government 
or such body as will be designated by the 
government for the purpose. 


The exchange of the Palestine Currency 
Board notes for the new banknotes was 
carried out smoothly in the course of a few 
weeks. The redemption of the currency notes 
by the Palestine Currency Board naturally 
took a longer period but was effected equally 
smoothly. 


EXTENSION OF BUSINESS 


The difficult political and military conditions 
to which the country was subject in 1948 are 
well known from the considerable publicity 
which they have received. The administrative 
machinery had deteriorated to such an extent 
during the months preceding the termination 
of the mandate as to have reached a state of 
complete breakdown. However, within the 
territory of Israel it was quickly restored, and 
the country was able to carry on its business 
and other activities under fairly orderly 
administrative conditions. All the bank’s 
branches and its business are within Israel 
territory, so that we experienced no particular 
difficulties. The prevailing conditions re- 
sulted in a considerable extension of business. 


. Current, deposit and other accounts show 


an increase of £12.7 million, advances to 
customers {7 million and confirmed docu- 
mentary credits £2.1 million 
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We feel happy in having been able to assist 
agricultural and industrial production and to 
encourage the import trade through credits 
which have been carefully examined in each 
case, with a view to reducing their inflationary 
effect to a minimum, and increasing their 
useful effect in the direction of stimulating 
production and supply. The government has 
invited us to take over the administration of 
government loans and we have set up a 
special department for the purpose. 


PROBLEM OF LIQUID BALANCES 


The cessation of the functioning of the 
Palestine Currency Board in Palestine con- 
fronted us with a grave cash problem, 
particularly as most of the local banks and 
co-operative savings societies keep their main 
liquid balances with us and rely on us for 
providing them with cash when required. 
Upon being advised that the Palestine 
Currency Board would suspend its opérations 
in the country, we had no choice but to 
liquidate the greater part of our holdings in 
British government securities and increase 
our holdings of Palestine currency notes. We 
kept an unusually high cash balance, incurring 
a considerable loss of interest and a most un- 
welcome risk in a troubled period. The issue 
of the new Israel currency provided us with 
a solution of this problem. Our liquid 
balances problem, which had become rather 
delicate after the exclusion of Palestine from 
the sterling area, was solved by the issue of 
Israel Government Treasury bills which now 
form a large part of our liquid reserves. 


The exclusion of Palestine trom the sterhng 
area, on February 22, 1948, naturally pre- 
sented the country with a difficult problem. 
To cover outstanding commitments an amount 
of £143 million was freed from Palestine 
balances in London. Negotiations subsequent 
to May 15, 1948, and until the end of March, 
1949, conducted between our bank and the 
Bank of England resulted in the freeing of a 
further £6.5 million for food, fuel and general 
imports. The amount of these releases being 
based on the requirements of the whole 
country, an appropriate proportion was placed 
by us at the disposal of other banks. Releases 
were also made direct to other banks to an 
amount of £350,000. 


Following upon the de facto recognition of 
the Government of Israel by H.M. Govern- 
ment, the negotiations for releases and on 
ancillary matters were transferred to Treasury 
level. An Israel financial delegation visited 
London in May, 1949, and the results of the 
negotiations were further agreed releases to 
a total amount, under various headings, of 
£6,950,000, for the period ending October, 
1949. Our assistant general manager, Mr 
David Israeli, served on this delegation. 
These negotiations, the first official ones 
between H.M. Government and the new 
State of Israel, were conducted in a spirit of 
cordiality and of mutual understanding. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


The business of our main subsidiary, the 
General Mortgage Bank of Palestine, Limited, 
remained stationary during the year. The 
local capital market was brought into the 
service of the war effort to such an extent 
that it could not absorb additional debentures 
of that bank. The dividend on its preference 
shares and ordinary shares has been main- 
tained at 6 per cent., subject to tax. The 
APB Investment Company, Limited, was in 
a position similar to that of the General 
Mortgage Bank, but still succeeded in ex- 
tending the scope of its activities. 


Our two subsidiaries, the Otsar La ’Taasiya, 
Limited, which grants medium and -term 
loans to industry, and the Otsar La’ ja-uth, 
Limited, which grants similar c to 
agriculture, have extended their business to a 
moderate degree. I am particularly happy to 
be able to state that neither the bank nor its 
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subsidiaries have experienced any appreciable 
losses in consequence of the war conditions. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The profit and loss account shows an 
increase on the profit for the year from 
£198,387 to £255,282. However, account 
has to be taken of the fact that the dividends 
on both the preference shares and the ordinary 
and “A” ordinary shares have been given gross 
(as against net last year) so that the actual 
increase in profit shown is somewhat above 
£15,000. Your directors, having already made 
a generous pre-balance-sheet provision for 
contingencies, have considered it unnecessary 
to make a further appropriation to con- 
tingencies reserve from the profit and loss 
account. They have appropriated £160,000 
to the reserve fund bringing it up to a total 
of £660,000. 

You will be interested to learn that the 
Inland Revenue authorities in the United 
Kingdom have agreed to regard the bank as 
non-resident in the United Kingdom for 
taxation purposes, with effect from April 6, 
1947. This, of course, relieves the bank from 
the liability to pay United Kingdom tax on 
profits earned outside the United Kingdom. 
Your directors recommend a total dividend 
for the year on the ordinary and “A” ordinary 
shares of 13 per cent. subject to income tax. 
On account of this total dividend an interim 
dividend, free of tax, of 3 per cent. was made 
on October 21, 1948. It will be noted that 
the gross dividend now being recommended, 
as against our customary tax-free dividend, 
will result, for United Kingdom residents, in 
a net dividend approximately the same as that 
paid for the year 1947. I may not close my 
remarks without paying tribute to the manage- 
ment and staff for their utmost devotion and 
energy during a difficult year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted. 


BRITISH MATCH 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-second ordinary general mans 
of the British Match Corporation, Limit 
was held on August 19th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, Mr Arthur 
Hacking, O.B.E., for eleven months ended 
March 31, 1949 :— 


The average return on the Corporation’s 
investments, including subsidiary and trade 
investments, is 9.345 per cent., as against 
9.029 per cent. In view of the difficult trading 
throughout the world, we consider this return 
exceedingly satisfactory. 


As I told you last year, there had been no 
change in the price of matches since July 31, 
1940. There have, of course, been very 
considerable increases in costs of raw materials 
and wages since that date. This was ap- 
preciated by the Chancellor, and in the budget 
of April last the manufacturers were given 
7d. per gross towards their increased costs ; 
at the same time the excise was increased by 
no less than 5s. 5d. per gross. 


Since 1939 it has not been possible to get 
any timber supplies from the Baltic countries. 
Almost all our supplies come from Canada. 
Our allocation of dollars for these purchases 
has been very severely cut, so much so that 
we anticipate a reduction in home-produced 
matches, in spite of all economies which we 
are able to make. 

Your board recommend the same dividend 
and bonus as last ~~ without withdrawing 
any sum from divi reserve and has been 
able to add a 10,000 to the 
carry forward. It is impossible to foreshadow 
the results which 1949-50 may bring forth. 


The report was adopted. 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON AND ASSOCIATES 
LIMITED | 


STRONG CONSOLIDATED POSITION 
RECORD HOME AND OVERSEAS SALES 
DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION CONTINUED 
MR C. G. HEYWOOD’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Pinchin, 
Johnson and Associates, Limited, was_held 
on August 25th at Tigbourne Court, Witley, 
Surrey. Mr C. G. Heywood (the chairman) 
presided. 

The directors’ report stated that the parent 
company’s net profit for the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1949, was £955,017. Value 
of sales both home, and abroad again estab- 
lished a new high record, but net profit from 
sales in the United Kingdom showed a de- 
crease owing to increased material and labour 
costs which were not recoverable owing to 
fixed selling prices. The decrease was largely 
counter-balanced by increase in profits of the 
company’s overseas operations. All overseas 
companies have shown considerable growth 
of their local business, and during the last 
two years approximately £600,000 capital has 
been invested in such companies 

The Chairman’s statement was as follows: 

The balance sheet of the parent company 
and the consolidated accounts have been pre- 
pared in accordance with the provisions of 
the Companies Act, 1948. In so far as the 
balance sheet of the parent company is con- 
cerned, comparative figures for the preceding 
year are shown. For the consolidated 
balance sheet previous figures are not shown, 
for the reason that this is the first year of 
the presentation of a consolidated balance 
sheet. The same applies to the consolidated 
profit and loss account. Comparisons will be 
available with all future accounts. 

I desire to draw your attention to certain 
items as follows: 


PARENT COMPANY'S BALANCE SHEET 


The issued ordinary share capital was in- 
creased during the year by 730,500 shares, 
and the premium obtained by the company, 
after deducting all expenses in connection 
with the issue, is shown in the share premium 
account. 

It will be noticed also that the general re- 
serve account has increased by approximately 
£58,000. This is due to a location of 
reserves during the year. A sum approxi- 
mating this amount, which had been standing 
in our books as a provision for depreciation 
of fixed assets and which, in our last accounts, 
had been deducted before arriving at the 
balance sheet value of such assets, has been 
transferred to general reserve. Adequate de- 
preciation has been written off in the past, 
and this additional provision is in excess of 
that which, in the opinion of the directors, 
is reasonably necessary for the purpose. The 
present value of our fixed assets is consider- 
ably higher than the balance sheet figures. 

Duri the year the bank loan of 
£1,000 was repaid. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Total shareholders’ funds, omitting the 
reserve for future taxation, amount to 
£5,773,055. 

The ordinary capital of £2,191,500 is 
therefore by net assets having a book 
value of £4,973,055 and of the latter figure 
only a smail proportion, i.c., approximately 
£41,000, is represented by the intangibles, 
goodwill, patents, trade marks, and certain 
capital issue expenses of overseas companies 
not written off. 

It should be explained that, whereas the 





balance sheet of the rarent com 
goodwill item, this having been wate = 
entirely some time ago, the consolidate 
balance sheet shows goodwill, pa and 
trade marks of £40,737 and capital issue ¢. 
penses, less amounts written off, of £297, Bot 
these items appear in the balance sheets of 
overseas subsidiary companies. The gmij 
item of capital issue expenses will in future 
be eliminated, but in the case of 
patents, trade marks at the sum of {40,737 
it may be desirable to maintain this to con. 
form to local custom. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS aACCount 


This discloses that the total net profits of 
the company and its subsidiaries for the 
amount to £1,276,435, of which £679312 is 
absorbed by total taxation and £78,690 is 
applicable to outside shareholders, leaving 
£518,433 as the parent company’s proportion 
of net profit for the year. 


Of the latter sum, £28,578 has been trans- 
ferred to the parent company’s portion of 
reserves in the overseas subsidiaries accounts, 
£455,017 dealt with in the parent company’s 
own 
of £34,838 added to the parent company’s 
portion of profit carried forward in th 
accounts of the overseas subsidiary companits, 


It is as well to point out that the dividends 
from associated companies, as distinct from 
subsidiaries, are included in_ the item 
“Income from Trade Investments.” 


As you will see from the balance sheet, 
there have been considerable expenditures 
under the heading of plant and machinery 
during the year. This is in line with ow 
determination to erect new producing units, 
or re-arrange existing ones so as to hav 
optimum mechanisation. Part of these er 
penditures is paid for by compensation for 
war damage. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


In last year’s statement I made referenc 
to the fact that the authorities were not prt 
pared to permit us to proceed with our i 
habilitation in all respects, and that we wert 
by no means satisfied with this situation I 
is a matter of some satisfaction to 
now that permissions have been granted. 4s 
a result of this we intend to with 
a com ay eee building in the Londoo 
area, with most modern layout, designed 
for large volumes of highest quality prod 
and with maximum flexibility of operation. 

We have completed a separate small batch 
factory, sited at the principal group woth 
in London. For works e experimentatio 
its value is important, besides providing 
capacity to deal with relatively small - 
batches to suit the very individualistic te 
of a variety of customers, and ae 
bigger ucing units of uneconomic 

The principal group works suffered i 
war damage to its medium, p 
storage departments. We can now — 
that a completely new building, very i; 
more spacious than previously provdet, 
completed, and is now being 
its process plant and tankage. comnph a 
tion of this marks yet another stage 18" 
rehabilitation, and increases the oe 
efficiency. 


rofit and loss account, and the balance » 
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1 do not wish you to be under the im- 
“2 that our rehabilitation 1s complete 
that our factory replanning is finished. It 
’ intention to proceed with further in- 
Sion, including bulk resin and medium 
‘og plant, notwithstanding the fact that 
nt installations must be some of the 

jargest in the country. 

I am convinced that the investments we 
have made in improved capacity will pay 
sandsome dividends in increased produc- 
ywity, increased control of product, and 
lower over-all labour costs and supervision. 

Believing, as we stated last year, that if 
ye motivate increased production by means 
of incentives, we are good economists, it is 
proper to tell you that all the company’s 
workers and staff received a bonus on their 
wages and salaries for 1948. Continuity of 
bonus depends upon the prosperity, 
measured by profit, of the company. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT EXPORTS 


The over-all volume of production 
xhieved, and the disposal, in terms of sale 
volume, showed a substantial increase for 
this period over the preceding one. This is 
all the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that some heavy tonnage lines for domestic 
utilisation suffered considerable declines in 
volume sales. 

Our direct exports were approximately 
12 per cent. of the total exports achieved by 
the industry as a whole. 

I made use of the expression “ indirect 
ports” in my statement to you last year, 
ad I consider it desirable now to explain 
the meaning of this term. To us it means 
al the sales of industrial coatings to our 
British customers which are used by them on 
thit exported goods. Excellent examples of 
these are motor-cars, cycles, refrigerators, 
cc. Our estimation is that 33 per cent. 
of our total home sales in the year 1948-49 
formed such “ indirect exports.” 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 


I have referred on previous occasions to 
ihe unquestionable trend towards greater 
ndustrialisation in many of the overseas 
markets which were formerly catered for by 
cport from the United Kingdom. It appears 
© us that political considerations will 
definitely foster and favour, by protective 
measures, local enterprise on account of the 
need to give employment to increased popu- 
lions in their cities. 


It will interest you to know that the 


managements of our American, Indian, 
Australian, and Argentine manovfacturing 
enterprises are in this country to consult 
with our executives as to the desirability and 
ways and means of expanding capacity and 
financing the cost thereof. 


I have mentioned before, and I continue 
to maintain, that it should still be possible 
to export certain types of highly technical 
materials of our manufacture to the markets 
iN question in spite of local manufacture, 
and I have also always hoped that each 
manufacturing unit we acquired, whose 
capacity we overhauled and enlarged, would, 
in itself, be a customer for some of our basic 
primary and intermediary products, and thus 
form a continuation of our export volumes 
from our United Kingdom factories. 


I remain convinced that the resources of 
our Commonwealth and Colonial Empire 
will, in due course, come into the supply 
position because, if only development and 
distribution can be proceeded with, I feel 
sure that they are rich in resources. 


T am still convinced that vegetable oils 
will continue as indispensable bases for our 
surface coatings, and that new techniques 
will make possible the use of many colonial 
materials, where climate, soil, and labour 
conditions are all in their favour, and only 
inspiration and impetus appear to be lacking. 

I am stimulated at the prospect of great 
petroleum refineries being installed in the 
United Kingdom. The proper utilisation of 
coal resources, the agricultural developments 
that I believe are practical in our colonial 
territories, together with the development of 
chemical activity arising from petroleum 
technology established in this country, may 
profoundly affect our industry’s surface 
coating techniques. 


COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY 


Reference has been made in the directors’ 
report to the fixing of home trade prices, and 
its effects on profits. Possibly it is desirable 
to amplify this. It should be explained that 
the Board of Trade approached the industry 
to negotiate an undertaking whereby an 
over-all reduction of 74 per cent. of the 
profits would be aimed at, to be achieved 
by the reduction of prices in the home 
market. It is stated in the directors’ report 
that, but for export revenue and revenue 
from overseas companies, our profit would 
be more adversely affected by the incidence 
of this directive. 


It should not be forgotten that the paint 
industry is a highly competitive industry, 
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and it is obviously the desire of each member 
to maintain the good will and extended 
custom of its clientele and to make the best 
products for each specific purpose, fixing its 
prices accordingly. 

It would be apposite to speak of com- 
modities and commodity values. If con- 
fidence is lost in commodity values, buying 
tends to become hand to mouth, and produc- 
uon follows the same pattern, resulting in 
high costs in consequence. That is why, in 
my last statement, I stressed the desirability 
of stability, But stability out of line with 
world reality in prices is untenable, as ex- 
port competition is thus prejudiced. In 
consequence, the responsibilities of Govern- 
ment in bulk buying are indeed great. 
Particularly is this true in the history of 
the linseed oil supply position in our 
industry. 


THE FUTURE 


It is my sincere conviction that surface 
coatings and paint wil] not be ouimoded. 
It may well be that momentarily and on a 
short term view surface coating activity, in 
the maintenance field, is temporarily sus- 
pended. But suspension in maintenance is 
only deferment. 

One cannot avoid the thought that if it is 
true that Great Britain itself serves as a 
valuable dollar earner on account of its 
tourist traffic, the refurbishing of many 
areas needing paint might well form a 
valuable field for the relief of unemployment, 
if our own essential export industrial effort 
was in any way jeopardised in such a way 
as to cause temporary unemployment in 
industry. 

To summarise we look upon the immediate 
future as full of difficulties and frustrations; 
but this should not deter us from our ultimate 
aim and our real confidence in the continued 
success of our undertaking. We reaffirm our 
complete confidence in our ability to cater 
for an expanding need and the diversification 
of the demand required of us, by reason of 
the spread of our activities. 

In conclusion, I am sure you will join me 
in thanking all members of the staff and all 
workers, for their continued co-operation 
and loyalty. 

The report and accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1949, were adopted and a 
final dividend of 173 per cent. (less tax) 
was declared on the Ordinary shares, making 
25 per cent. (less tax) for the year. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the auditors’ remuneration was fixed. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


ions are invited for the post of Professor of Economics. 
{A23 ny £Al.600 p.a., plus cost of living allowance (at present 


icat 


Ee 


greeter particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
“ o : be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
5, Gordon Square, London, 
ng date for the receipt of applications is 15th Octob 
(\ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION. 
ch unit requires Research Officer to assist with Consumer N 
The post requires a knowledge of statistical 
close contact With field staff. 
be graduates with some experience of the techniques of 
survey field inquiries, preferably in the expenditure or some_allied 
The post is graded Temporary Higher Executive Officer, 
. ~Male £675 to 1800, Female £550 to £675 
ne applications, giving date of birth, full details of qualifi- 
including dates should be addressed to 
14 Ministry of Labour and National 
umber By” Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, quoting reference 
andidates $1. Original references must not be forwarded. 
. Selected for interview will be advised. 


British Commonwealth, 


¥ 


Expenditure inquiries 
methods and involves 


i and experience, 


Appointments Officer, 


RE ae 


A. (Aged 


een hs 28), top 2nd class honours Modern History and Politics, 
F able writer with specialised 
experience involving scrutiny of lar 
iene post in which these qualifications, 

— Sympathetic personal contacts, may 
invited, Bor ge alism, publishing, research, ete. 
tll ie. 


+» COMpetent lecturer, 


journalistic 


if 


POR sate: «x, 
, 19; 
en ie 31 to July, 1950, 


a Keesings " Weekly Diary of World Events. 
Complete Jul 7 vols., 11,000 pages. 


I ESEARCH in Applied Social Science. 
of Human Relations invites applications for the post of Social 
Scientist (male) to join a team engaged on research on the com- 
munication and practical 


developments. 
ledge of, industry, 
psychology, 


er, 1949. 


Government Social 
Candidates 


includes statistics. 


Only experience. 


volume of printed 
together with 
e utilised. 
Suggestions 


sales force. Full 
salary required. 


£55 or essential. 


sociolog 
Appointment will be 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Enquiries to The Secretary, Tavistock Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, 2, Beaumont Street, London, W.1. 





Salary commensurate with qualifications. Write, 


The Tavistock Institute 


application of industrial sociological 


Candidates, whe should have experience in, or know- 
must be University graduates, 
y: anthropology, 
or l 


preferably in 
economics or medicine. 


to 2 years. Salary from £1,000 to £1,200, 


NOCIAL Statistics. The Tavistock Institute of Human Relations 

offers a one year Training Fellowship in Social Statistics, avail- 
able October 1, 1949. 

Candidates should’ have an Honours Degree in Statistics; or one 
in Mathematics; or in a Social Science, such as psychology, which 

Training would be in the e— application 

of statistics to social problems and there would 
for practical experience in statistical methods as wee to s 
industrial field research. 
statistics to social problems would be desirable. 

Training grant: from £400 to £650, according to qualifications and 
Enquiries to The Secretary, “Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations, 2, Beaumont Street, London, W.1. 


some opportunity 
cifle 


Experience in the general application of 


ALES MANAGER required by large and long established firm 
manufacturing food specialities, 
offers an excellent opportunity to the right man, who must possess 
first-class organising ability and provide dynamic leadership to the 
rticulars, please, including age, experience and 
x 355, 11, Grosvenor Hill, London, W.1. 


This position is in London and 


ERSONNEL Manager required by engineering firm, works in 
Slough area, employing some 1,100 


rience 
ox No. 


people. Previous ex 


642, 18-20, Regent Street, S.W.1. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Distillers Company.-——The full accounts 
reveal a further rise in group current assets 
from £56,709,507 to £57,371,735. Net group 
current assets are £48,603,377 against 
£47,003,876. Stocks have risen sharply from 
£24,762,002 to £30,733,676. Investments 
are lower at £11,295,026 against {£ 15,648,559, 
Cash is £1,200,000 up - £8,139,660, but tax 
reserve certificates down by over 
£1,000,000. Group ie is down to 
£.11,378,580 against £12,621,665. The ordi- 
nary dividend of 12) per cent is repeated. 


Murex.—The full report shows a group 
trading profit for the year ended April 30, 
1949, of £874,268, compared with £695,828 
for 10 months only in 1947-48. An adjust- 
ment to take account of the longer period is 
made to the ordinary dividend, which re- 
quires £68,750 against £57,292. 


United Dairies.—Trading profit has risen 
from £2,312,709 (9 months for the parent 
company and 12 months for the subsidiaries) 
to £3,233,708 in the full year ended March 
31, 1949. Net profit after taxation is 
£852,890, compared with £771,763. The 
group balance sheet shows reserves, apart 
from £1,488,201 share premium account, of 
which £1,482,387 is to be capitalised by a 
50 per cent bonus issue, of £6,096,489. 
Group current assets stand at £10,783,986, 
of which nearly half is in cash or market- 
able securities. The ordinary dividend for 
the year is 15 per cent. 


Thomas de ia Rue.—The wholly owned 
operating subsidiaries have been dissolved 
and their assets transferred to the company. 
Intangible assets have been eliminated. 
Property, etc., in Rangoon and Shanghai has 
been written off entirely 


Henry Boot.—After an interval of nine 
years ordinary shareholders are to receive 
a dividend of 10 per cent for 1948 on the 
ordinary capital of £110,596. 


J. B. Broadley.—No interim dividend ls 
to be paid on the ordinary capital of £20,100 
in respect of 1949. Last year’s interim and 





final payments were 75 per cent each. The 
ls. ordinary shares were introduced on the 
Stock Exchange around 23s. in 1946 and 
are currently quoted at 5s 6d. 


Vaux.—The group’s trading profit for the 
year ended April 30 has fallen to £478,390 
against £590,250 in the previous 12 months. 
Group net profit has declined from £257,331 
to £175,537 after crediting £189, 630 
(£150,000) from deferred repairs. Current 
assets have fallen from £1,475,289 to 
£872,259. Current liabilities are up from 
£895,560 to £1,048,232, including a bank 
overdraft of £225,306 (nil). The ordinary 
dividend remains unchanged at 12} per cent. 


Swears and Wells.—The ordinary divi- 
dend has been cut from 7} per cent. to 5 per 
cent for the year ended January 31, 1949. 
Consolidated profit is £216,640. Net profit 
is £129,612. 


Nitrate Railways.—The issued capital is 
to be reduced by repayment of £3 per share 
on each of the 235,586 £10 ordinary shares 
and on 54,214 £10 preferred converted 
ordinary shares. The repayment will reduce 
the issued capital from £3,440,140 to 
£2,570,740. 

Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries.— 
Surplus capital of £1,466,609, being about 
29 per cent of the issued capital is to be re- 
paid. One quarter of the amounts paid up on 
the 44 per cent cumulative redeemable pr2- 
ference shares, the ordinary and deferred 
capital is to be repaid. Present issued capi- 
tal is £4,966,438, and after the repayment 
the issued capital will be £3,499,829. 

Scottish Motor Traction.—Holders of 
£1,000,000 64 per cent cumulative prefer- 
ence stock are to be repaid at par and a dis- 
tribution of £4 (nominal) of British Trans- 

rt (Wagon Stock) 1968-73 will be made 
or each 5s. ordinary share unit held. 


Capital Issues 


Laporte Chemicals.—Shareholders are 
to be issued with one new 5s. ordinary share 


for each existing share held. In this 
2,944,400 new shares will be issued — 
ising £736, 100 from share premium account. 


Milford Steam Trawling.—Shar 
are to receive a capital bonus of two § 
ordinary shares for each 5s. share held, 
capitalising thus £100,000 from share pre- 
mium account. 


Montague L. Meyer.—Sharcholders are 
receive three ls. ordinary shares for exh 
ordinary share held. 


Royton Spinning.—Capital is to be 
restored to its pre-war level by a bonus issue 
to capitalise £27,000 of reserves. 


H. J. Baldwin.—In the offer to share- 
holders the six per cent £1 cumulative pre- 
ference shares are now offered on a one far 
one basis at 22s. 6d. against originally 25s, 
and the 200,000 2s. ordinary shares offered in 
the proportion of ome new share for each 
five shares held are priced Ss. 6d. agains 
6s. previously. 


New Issue Prices 


Isso) Phioe 
Issue | Price Avg. 4, 
(4) 149 
Ambler (J.), Deb. i480 paid) ---| 1OOg* 50—~b2 
Arthur, Pref. of S/O 20/3—20/9 
Assoc. Fisheries, Pref. --} 21/0 18/6—19/0 
Babcock & Wilcex, (20)- - paid) -| 57/6 206-210 
Barbados Elec., Pref. ......... 20/6* 19/9--293 
Pattoritt, Preé. .. c.ecccecsccs 20/3° 20/9219 
Comms: Bier, Peels (5 000 iiss. | 20/0 17/3—143 
Goldthorpes, 1/- .........+5.-- | 2/3* | 2/5)—2/8h 
Gray's Carpets, Deb, (£50 paid) | 100 46-48 
Guest, Keen (20/0 paid) ....... | 37/6 20/6—210 
Hamer-Porter Paints, Pref. ....{ 21/6* 21/0~214 
Be: - Onli, Bao. 104 cat <> 4% 10/93" 10/3—li/3 
Liphigs, Sh Fuh. 24.00 scence 20/0 20/6—21/0 
Iceland, 44% (£25 paid) ....... | 9 —}s 
N. Rhodesia (£50 paid) ........ ae. 1p] ds 
Lister (KR. A.) . 7: wwisepiace > vel 65/9 + oR 
Nanwa (£50 paid) ............ + 100 8-18 pm 
Rotary Fioos, S/-. 22. ..cscvecis ; 16/0° 13/0—-140 
Standard Fireworks, Pref.......; 21/9* , 19/6—20/6 
Teleph. & Gen. Trust, 34%, Deb.) 101)* 96100 
Ae RES eR RTE: 35/0 | 37/0-38 
as UNE 422. nies stas de | 20/0 | 19/4)—19/10) 
Whitbread, Deb. (£20 paid) ....| 100 154—16} 
Whiteley (B.) ............000: | 70/0 | 36—3p 
Wilmot-Breedon, Pref. ........;  20/6% | 19/3—20/5 
Yorkshire Dyeware, Pref. ......| 20/0 | 19/7}-20/h 


* Placing. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


Notes on the following company repotts 


appear in the Supplement : Murex ; Distillers; Vaux. 


Prices, 


et sTOSS Prices. 


Price, | | Price, | Yield, Yield, Ke Last Two 
_ -_ Name of Security Aug. 17,||Aug.24, Aug. 24, | Aug. 24, a een 94 Dividends 
pane comme. oh | 1949 | 1949) 1949° | 1949 : 
High Low |! Hi in) High Low (a) 















"| 
| 

Ss. dad. {| 8 4, | } 
100% | 1004 | War Bonds hos Aug. 1, 1949- 51) 1004 | 2 2 2% 2 511 12 Se cdc a OTHER SECURITIES i | if a4 
1908 | 99% | Exch. Bonds 1% Feb. 15, 1950) 100 | 100 07 6/1 4 17 106, 94} d { (a Australia 3}% 1965-69.....) | ot 96) W ‘i 
1024) | 994 ||\War Bonds 24° Mar. 1, 1951-53) er tie oof | 1 6 2/2 8 74102 | 92 | @ |\Burmingham 2$%, 1955-57..)| 968 | 3 7: 
1034 |'War Bonds 2 8 Mar 1, 1952-54), 99 ("3 177,210 1 68 i 50 «| 50 © \Anglo-American Corp., 10/-.| 64, 6 +e} 
104 War Loan 34° Y omer es. 1,1952)'! 96 95% |2 07,314 0 Sve | 5 a) 25 b \Anglo-Iranian Oil, £1...... i m | ™ 4 sil 
1 | 98 | War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56, 99% |1 9 4) 212 Of 40/3) 69/6 | 5 a} b Assoc. Electrical, Ord. £1. | Te | 71/6 4 4 
1044 99} | Funding 27% June 15, 1952-57. .'| 100 100 1 9 0 214 5H 82/6 | 69/6 | p15 ¢) 22h¢ Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk. ii, 73/6 | 4/- 6 5 
105# Nat. Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58...) 101 101 19 3'216 4 33/208) 22/6 | 40 ¢| 40 c! AustinMotor,‘A’Ord.Stk. 5" i 23/9 23/9 [sas 
1064 100 ||War Loan 5% Oct, 15, 1955-59..| 1018 | 101g | 110 6|218 64 81/-| 68/9! 7 a| 7 6 |Barclays Ban ‘B fl. 71/6 | 70/6 | 3 ti 
1044 | 96 | Sav. Bods 2% im 5, 1955-65, 97% | 98 | 115 7,3 2 114 181/9| 142/6 |) 125 ¢ 5 @ Bass Ratcliff rord ft pee H 146/3 | 146/3 3 7 
102 95% | Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61... 97) | 97% | 112 8 | 216 54 103/9' 9/6) 8a) W | British Oxygen, di. Se ecl 92/6 | 9/6 | 4 ei 
104 #8 | 95$ | \Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69... 96 %$ | 117 9)3 6 Of 38/9) 32/3) ue 5 } liCourtaulds Ord 6 woe 33/6 | wad 4 
115 | 107 | Punding 4% May 1, 1960-90 . ...| /rost | 08 11 9 2/3 5 04 30o/-| 24/3) Thal 20 & | Distillers 4 24/6 | 25/9xd] 4 8 
103 | ‘Sav. Bene 3% be 1, 1960-70. xd} 95}xd. 118 6 13 6 34 SM/-! 27/9) Be c ances tans. Ord. if. 28/6 | 28/6 ais 
9H | OF | Sav. Bonds 24% May. ay 1, 1964-67. | 926 | 118 8|3 2108 T7/- | 59/6) 15 | 5 ¢ | Dunio Rubber, Ord. fi_ : 61/- | 61/9 415 3 
116 | 107 | Vict. Bonds 1920-76| 108}xd 108fxd 1 11 9/3 5 | 49/4) 40/7) Sa 7 Dim, Set ea oe. ii 41/6 | 42/- [48 
1034 | 91 \'Sav. Bonds 3°, A: og 1965-75.|| 93 1119 7/3 7104 6h | 48 | 13h@) 184 Imperial Tobacco, £1...... 5axd 5 $ on 
110} | 102} | Consols 4% (after 1957)... 104 1 1/113 3/3 810q 47/3) 32/6) We, We Lancs. Cotton, t Ord. Stk. iil 33/14 | 35/1h | ful 
107} | 94} | Conv. 34% (after foe. 1, 1961)..|| 97 %xd!2 0 0/312 8ff 51/6 42/14) 10 ¢] 10 ¢ over & Untoves, Ord. é1..'| 42/6 | 42/6 46 
81h | 68% Treas. Stk. 2% (after Apr. 1.1975), 71 a4 118 5/3 911ff 61/6, 52/6) 10 ‘| 15 c'\London Brick, Ord. Stk. fi 51/6 | 51/6 ree 
I | | Treas. Stk. 3% {after Apr. 86 }118 7 310 6f] 53/6 | 33/9, 1 1b \P’chin J’nson, Ord. Stk, 1 | B/6 | H/- 3 6h 
1021 | |Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 986-96) | Mxd| 119 5) 5 8 4H 52/3) 43/- |) Wa 4 d IP. & O, Def. Stk. £1...... 46/- | 45/- 2 
| Consols 24%. .-+-0reseneee eae, 725 | 3 /117 8|3 8 iff & 28} | | 77 THe \Prudential, ‘A’ {1........- 2 | igs 
| Brit. El. 3% Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73) xd 119 6/3 7 44 57 | Cy ‘ ¢| Stewarts & Llo om Det fi.) 53/3. | 52,6 toe 
| Brit. El. 3% Gd. Mar. 15, 1974-77) 92§xd_ 93xd/ 119 7/3 7 84 78/9) +5. b '|"Shell” Transpt., Ord. Stk. hl 68/14 | 69/44 at 
\Brit. T 3, uly 1, 1978-88) ; 9 |11910/3 810 . ay | 12} Tube Invst., Ste £1. 4 aos 
924 Brit. Tp 3h Ga bge 1 1968-13) 94) | Wixd 119 6/3 7 4 iat a ‘Turner & Newall, Ord. Stk. ii 74/6 | 4/8 lo ot 

'Brit. Gas Gd" I, 1990-95 90% | 91 (119 4/3 8 8 85/9 1/3) § 6 | ¢ | Wootworth (F W.), Ord Ls 19/- | 


iecoepin yields are — out on — assumption that all dated stocks will be 

























repaid at date. Such yields are marked ‘!’, To this rule there are two exceptions 

en 4 cent and Consols 4 per cent) on which yields are taken to earliest date (a) Interim. (b) Finat. 
‘e’. (nm) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 9. im & ; . 

“ Flat yield. * Assumed average life 15 years 6 months. redemption date =f Free of 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


luca porated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
the Léabélity & Memver & lityited 06 the extent and in iancer pre cribed by Urdinance No. 


of 1929 of the 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 

£6,000,000 
$20,000,000 





RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . 
RESERVE 'IASILITY OF MEMBERS. : 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
Chairmas and fict Manager: Tae Howovraste Sie Anrave Monse, O.B.b 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
tendon Managers 5. A. Garay, A. M. Doncan Watiace 


BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (Con. INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Con. NORTH 
Rangoon Shaagha Ms'iphong Kaala BORNEO (Con. 
Swatow Saigon Lemypu Sandakao 
URYLON Tientain tAPAN Malacca Tawaa 
Oolembo Trinatao Kobe Muar PHILIPPINES 
Kare Penang Hoito 
CHINA KUROPE Tokyo Singapor Manit» 
Amoy Hawbur. Yokoham Singapore SIAM 
Canton Lyon: JAVA (Orchard Road = Bangkok 
*Chefoo HONU KONU Balavia Sungei Patani UNITED 
*Dairen Hong Kone Sourahays Teluk Ansoo KINGDOM 
Foochow Kowloon MALAYA NORTH Saletan 
Hankow Monugkok Cameron BORNEO 
*Harbina Highlaod- Brunei Tow: USA 
*Moukden INDIA ipob Jesseiton New York 
Nanking Bornbay Johore Bahrv Kuala Beiait San Francises 
Peiping Cateutta * Branches at present not operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service ax Trustees and Executor. » steo undertaken by the Bank’. trate: 
Companies in 


LONDON SINGAPORE 


HONG KONG 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office: 


MANCHESTER, 1 
£18,000,000 

€107,000,000 

£198,000,009 


OXFORD STREET, 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1948 Accounts) 


INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
APPOINTMENT OF TWO SECRETARIAL ASSISTANTS 

Applications are invited for two new appointments to the Institute's 
Secretarial staff, consequent upon the forthcoming retirement of 
the Secretary. The persons appointed will be required to undertake, 
under the immediate supervision of the present two Assistant Secre- 
taries, duties in connection with committees, Institute administration 
and other matters. One appo'ntment is open only to a member of 
the Institute; the other may be filled by a member, a barrister, a 
solicitor, or other suitable applicant. In the case of the appointment 
which is open only to a member of the Institute, the duties will 
include assistance in respect of the activities of the Taxation and 
Financial Relations Committee. No age limits are specified but the 
appointments are intended for persons hetween the ages of 30 and 35. 

he initial salary in the case of each appointment will be £800-£1,000. 
There will be contributory pension rights. Applications in writing, 
giving full particulars of education, qualifications and experience, 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Institute, Moorgate Place, 
London, E.C.2. Envelopes should be marked *’ Secretarial Assistant— 
Confidential.” 


YANTERBURY.—Suitable for gentleman’s town residence, institu- 
tion, school, ete. A genuine detached Early Tudor Residence 
containing a wealth of oak beams, open fireplaces, and other old 
world features. Comprises 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 W.C.s, lounge, 
dining room, kitchen all main serviees, 2 garages, 2 cottages, matured 
garden of ¥ acre. Auction September 2Ist or privately.—Farquharson 
& Millard, 8, High Street, Canterbury. Tel. 2810. 


YTAMPS for Investment—the. recent Silver Wedding stamps have 
tO already advanced 50 per cent in value in less than 6 months. 
We are now taking orders for the forthcoming U.P.U. commemora- 
tives for the Colonies at £7: 15s. per set of 256 stamps mint, £9 15s. 
used. Healey and Wise, Ltd., 14, Wormwood St., London, H.C.2. 


eres, previously resident in England and now settled 
in Buenos Aires, would represent or act as Agent for any 
reputable British firm, desirous of developing Argentine trade 
relations.—Box 165. 





BRITAIN’S LEADING MONTHLY ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


EASTERN WORLD 


INDIA—PAKISTAN—S.E. ASIA—FAR EAST—PACIFIC 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION £1 (post free). SINGLE COPIES Is. 6d. 
Write for Sample Copies to :-—-45, Dorset Street, London. W.! 





MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


a3 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY WORCESTERSHIRE: DUDLBY 4163 
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U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—-Saturday, August 27, 194%. 


at 22, Ryder Streer, St. james’s, London, $.W.1. 
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imports/ Exports: 
Travel: Shipping: 
Trade Reterences: 


Information about 
Local Conditions: 


AUSTRALIA.... 
Business Opportunities 


From over 400 Branches throughout Australia 
information is collated relating to the above and 
many other subjects in the interests of British 
trade. You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service. 


The English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
5, Gracechureh Street, Lendon, E.C.3. 


Owing to change of financial control, the General Sales 
Manager of an important public Company manufacturing and 
marketing a household appliance of world-wide repute 
becomes available in September. Aged 41 and of exceptional 
ability and all round experience. Accustomed to very con. 
siderable responsibility and formulating and _ con ucting 
creative sales operations and general business policy at the 
uignest level. Thorough understanding of the job of selling, 
marketing, publicity and dealer and distributor practice. 
Can get staff to work together with loyalty and enthusiasm, 
\-class education.—Please write to Box 186 


ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked 


to wriie to the Secretary of the Association, 22 Bedford Square 
London W.C.1. (Telephone: Museum 5163.) ‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
NUFFIELD RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited for a Nuffield Research Fellowship in the 
Department of Political Economy. The Fellow will be required ts 
sonduet a Family Budget Inquiry in Aberdeen. Salary , with 

Applications to be lodged by September, 10, 1949, with the Seere- 
tary to the University, from whom Forms of Application and 
Conditions of Appointment may be obtained. 

H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


University of Aberdeen, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of Research Assistant in the 
Department of Economics for Session 1949-50, at a salary of not less 
see £550 per annum, to undertake research in Urban Land 
nconomics, 

Applications stating age, academic qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees, should be received pot 
later than September 3, 1949, by the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars of the conditions of appointment may be obtained. 

STANLEY DUMBBELL, Registrar. 





NDIAN GRADUATE, with ten years’ experience of service, desires 

. administrative job in the foreign department of a business firm 
Fluent in English, Urdu and Persian.—Box 166. 

yo- LADY, B.A. 

Econ. Widely travelled. 


Geneva and Sorbonne, Polit. 
position. —Box 188. 
ene 


Post grad. 
Seeks 





gaara the American news magazine, bringing you up 
date American views on world affairs, is now available for 
week-end reading here, thanks to air delivery. On sale im most 
English cities each Saturday. Buy NEWSWEEK at any bookstal 
or newsagent— Is. 6d. per copy 








B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 


BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, EC? 


laainiiceiperectnenctemotsariialiliaitaias tind latices ny teem 
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